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EACE ON EARTH, 
GOODWILL 
TOWARDS MEN. 














YE, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way 
With tearful steps and slow ! 

Look now! for glad and golden hours, 
Come swiftly on the wing. 

Oh! rest beside the weary road 
And hear the angels sing. 
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HOW CHRISTMAS CAME TO CYNTHIA. 


{HE was nearly trampled under foot by 
J the eager crowd pressing about the 
shop-windows, where she had paused on 
this Christmas Eve to feast her eyes on 
the brilliant display of holiday goods fast 
lessening under the hurried orders of late 
purchasers. It was not an elegant line of 
shops, nor was it a refined and critical 
crowd that thronged about the counters, 
harassing worn-out clerks for prices which 
so frequently exceeded the limits of the 
tightly clinched purse, whose contents 
must cover the expectations of many 
secretly hopeful hearts. 

But Cynthia had no purse at all. She 
could only look and long for the magic 
that might transfer the soft, warm shawl 
beyond her to the thin shoulders of the 
patient mother at home, and carry the 
flaxen-haired doll in the window to the 
rapturous embrace of little sister Nell. 
She was notsure yet what she would buy 
for Sandy. 

Oblivious of difficultiesin her interest for 
the boy, for whom it was a comfort to fancy 
herself seeking a Christmas gift, she 
hobbled painfully through the press at 
the door and made her passage to the 
counters laden with treasures dear to the 
juvenile heart. 

For a moment the throng parted and 
she stood revealed—a slight, bent figure, 
with the face of a seraph, but with limbs 
hopelessly drawn and misshapen by a 
rheumatism which, demon-like, had bound 
her in red-hot chains that, cooling, had left 
her, as she felt, helplessly fettered for life. 

Pushed aside from the seat at which 
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she had caught for support, she stood 
clinging to the counter, above which her 
head, with its fluff of blonde hair, rose 
no higher than achild’s. So many things 
that Sandy would like for an instant 
confounded her, but presently she caught 
sight of an object tossed as if by accident 
in the general confusion among the 
miscellany of articles under inspection. 

“ What is the price of this?” she asked, 
touching a cheap violin, and blushing at 
the extravagance of her inquiry. 

“ Dot ish five dollar—worth feefteen,” 
was the bland response. 

“To what address will you have it 
sent ?” questioned a gentleman whom she 
supposed a member of the firm, though 
scarcely looking at him in the fervor of 
desire. 

“To my little brother, Sandy Holmes, 
11 Water Street,” Cynthia responded, 
impulsively, carried away by the fond de- 
lusion that she was really ordering a gift 
that would bring the deepest delight to 
her favorite’s heart. 

And then, seeing a movement as if the 
article were about to be marked to the 
address given, she cried out in fright: 

“Oh! no! no, no! I cannot take it! 
I have no money at all!” 

And breathlessly turning to go, she 
stumbled and would have fallen had not 
the gentleman standing beside her, and 
who had asked her address, caught her 
and conducted her to the door. There 
was magical support in his light touch. 
She lifted her eyes to the face towering 80 
far above her, and met a pair of luminous 














eyes that looked down into her own with 
strangely tranquilizing and uplifting 
wer. 

Almost involuntarily she made an effort 
to straighten herself as she thanked him 
for his kind assistance, and stepped out, 
not without a twinge of remorse at the 
delay she had made in getting back to 
her work at Mrs. Sharply’s. For there 
was somewhat to do yet on the Christmas 
gifts that she was preparing for Mrs. 
Sharply to bestow upon her friends, and 
she had only slipped out in the twilight 
with the wild desire just to look at some- 
thing, in this season of universal gift- 
giving, that she would like to order for 
her dearest ones. 

As she limped along with all possible 
haste, she saw between the surging human 
waves along the pavementa form which she 
never failed to recognize at long distances, 
and her heart gave a great bound and 
then sank like lead as she slipped for just 
an instant within a sheltering door until 
the swift moving figure had passed on. 
Shecould not meet John Brooks now 
without betrayal of the emotion which he 
must not see since she had dismissed him 
forever. All the joys of life she would 
gladly have shared with him, but the 
burden of her late infirmity she would 
never suffer him to bear. She loved him 
too well for that. 

All the way was dark when she started 
forward again. She did the best she 
could. She counted the steps she took 
between the squares and tried to think of 
nothing at all. 

Mrs. Sharply was reclining, as usual, 
in her luxurious chair, meditating with 
half-closed eyes on the divine goodness of 
the Lord and her own share in the great 
plan of salvation, which, as she was fond 
of explaining, required no merit of hers. 
Notthat she had not merit—great merit, as 
compared with poor, fallen humanity in 
general. But this was one of the 
mysteries of which she would not sac- 
rilegiously converse. 
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She opened her eyes with a hollow stare 
as Cynthia came gently in and sat down 
to her embroidery again. 

“ You have been out a long time. Such 
thriftlessness will not meet with high re- 
ward,” severely remarked the occupant of 
the reclining chair, appearing in this case 
to make “ merit” a factor in the Great 
Plan. 

“Oh! but I will have the work all 
ready in good time,” returned Cynthia, 
cheerfully. “I was so charmed, you 
know, by all the beautiful Christmas 
things that I stayed out longer than I knew. 
Dear Mrs. Sharply, if you only could 
have paid me just a trifle on the work I 
should have been so glad just at this time.” 

“ Indeed, with all the uses that Ihave for 
money at this season—with all the gifts I 
have to make—it is quite impossible to 
pay you anything just at present,” re- 
sponded that lady, promptly. 

Cynthia sighed. 

“T wouldn’t like to trouble you,” she 
said, humbly, “ but I would have liked so 
much to buy some little gifts for mother 
and the children, you know.” 

Mrs. Sharply compressed her thin lips 
with a conscious sense of the duty she had 
to perform toward this poor creature. 

“It is very weak,” said she, “to fancy 
that you should follow the fashions of the 
rich in the matter of Christmas gifts. It 
would be a great sin to waste your money 
in that way. I feel that I am doing my 
duty to withhold your wages until after 
the temptation to spend them recklessly 
for gifts is past.” 

Mrs. Sharply’s mouth took its familiar 
expression of intense self-approval, and 
her eyes closed again, as though she were 
in ‘that divine communication of which 
she often talked, appearing to be on the 
most intimate terms with the Judge of 
good and evil. 

Cynthia caught her breath and bent a 
little weariedly over the exquisite em- 
broidery to which she was putting the fin- 
ishing touches. 
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How sweet to have done this work for 
love! There were feet under which she 
would have delighted to cast the bloom so 
patiently picked out with her needle. 

So absorbed, she did not heed very 
closely the train of religious reflection 
which Mrs. Sharply was following in her 
languid monotone, with a gracious sense of 
enlightening the stranger within her gates 
as to the proper celebration of the Holy 
Day approaching. 

She had her own views—Cynthia— 
about the way she would see the Lord’s 
natal day observed. It differed materi- 
ally from Mrs. Sharply’s way, and when 
called to evening devotions her thought 
went off in flights not exactly in the line 
of that lady’s smooth petitions. 

When at midnight, with tasks com- 
pleted, she crept to her room, there were 
still some stitches of love to take in the 
trifles she had stolen time from sleep to 
make for dear love’s sake. Intrinsically 


they were worthless, but they had eased a 


little the pain she had suffered because of 
her inability to express her affection suit- 
ably in this high carnival of gifts. 

In the early dawn she rose and dressed 
herself hastily, meaning, before the chil- 
dren awoke from their dreams of Santa 
and his reindeers cantering down the roof, 
to make her quiet entrance and deposit 
her small tokens of the Christmas god’s 
visit in the worn stockings that she knew 
would hang hopefully on the wall. 

As she stepped from her room her foot 
struck a small package at the threshold, 
and with a thrill of surprise she picked it 
up, unspeakably grateful that Mrs. 
Sharply could have remembered her in 
this informal fashion. 

It was not until she had made her 
round of the expectant little stockings 
and had drawn her mother back to the 
bed from which she had risen in response 
to her daughter’s soft but well-known rap, 
that Cynthia, sitting down beside her, un- 
tied the mysterious parcel brought from 
Mrs. Sharply’s, looking shyly in the moth- 
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er’s sympathetic eyes as the wonder lay 
revealed. 

It was a cheap copy of the Bible, 
printed in faintest type on paper so thin 
that the text looked blurred to eyes rather 
weakened by the strain of overwork ip 
the past days and nights. Mrs. Sharply’s 
presentation was written on the fly-leaf 
with injunction to “read the book care 
fully each day in remembrance of the 
Lord and His servant, the giver.” A¢ 
companying this gift were some colored 
lithographs for Cynthia’s little brother 
and sister—one an agonizing picture of 
the Christ upon the cross—the other 4 
coarse, sacrilegious fancy of the Babe in 
the manger. 

“ Indeed,” whispered Cynthia, shudder. 
ing with an instinctive sense of the inf 
delity to art which desecrates the subject 
it touches, “I cannot give these pictures 
to the dears. I cannot bear their tender 
minds to be harrowed by the anguish of 
this figure nailed to the cross. I want 
them to think of the Christ as a living 
present Power—not like this—a man in 
the agonized throes of death.” 

“Put it away,” said the mother, push 
ing it aside ; “they will miss nothing inits 
loss.” 

“And this,” said Cynthia, laying the 
manger scene along with its discarded 
companion. “There is a look of distress © 
about the whole group from which the 
dull halo about the head of little Jesus 
does not detract. I wouldn’t like any 
thing so false and depressing as this ass 
ciated with the Holy Youth. But, really, 
is it not unkind to slight Mrs. Sharply’ 
Christmas courtesies so completely ? And 
how sweet of her to give me this little 
Bible, mother! And to think that I have 
not remembered her at all! But then, 0 
mother heart ! I have been able to signal 
my thought of you only by this poor little 
neckerchief, whose sole value is in thes 
few love stitches that I hope—” 

Cynthia broke down in a. little sob, 
smothered upon the motherly bosom. 



























‘Precious, the gift is like your loving 
arm about my neck,” said Mrs. Holmes, 
embracing her tenderly. 

By this time the children were awake 
and creeping softly out to solve the mys- 
tery of the Chimney Spirit, and low ex- 
pressions of delight broke on the ears of 
mother and sister, listening with indrawn 
breath and unspoken aspiration to make 
complete the joys of a childhood that 
asked so little to give entire happiness. 

In the whole city, perhaps, there were 
no more grateful recipients of Christmas 
favors than this family, so conscious of an 
atmosphere of love, larger than could be 
compressed in any range of material 
goods, that the smallest tokens, artistically 
wrought from scraps, were accepted as 
things of priceless value. 

It was after the simple breakfast, pre- 
pared and eaten with a delighted sense 
that for one day, at least, there should be 
no wearing thought of the battle of life 
and the clamor of the wolf at the door. 
Cynthia, with her arms around the be- 
loved boy and girl, was giving them her 
own version ‘of the beautiful Life of 
which this day was a celebration, relating 
inher familiar way the miracles of heal- 
ing by which the lame and halt and 
blind were made happy. 

“And why,” questioned Sandy, with 
swift logic—“ why don’t the Christ cure 
your rheumatism if you ask Him? [ll 
ask Him. , What difference does it make 
if He has gone up to Heaven? Didn’t you 
say Heaven is right here if we do and feel 
the right way ?” 

Cynthia, a little confused and beaten on 
her own ground, was beginning to ex plain 
that if she had faith—no doubt— 

At this moment there was a step in the 
passage, and, running to the door, Nell 
opened it to an errand-boy with a package 
addressed to their rooms. With a cry of 
delight they circled around the somewhat 
bulky parcel, from which Cynthia with 
nervous fingers withdrew first the very 
doll she had coveted for Nell, and which 
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that infantile woman contemplated in 
frightened adoration, not daring to lay 
profane hands upon a work of art so far 
beyond her seeming right of possession. 

Next a violin was revealed to Sandy’s 
astonished gaze, and taking it in his em- 
brace with tremulous breath of rapture, 
he bore it off to the mother’s bed-room, 
and, standing behind the door, drew the 
first low, thrilling strains upon the instru- 
ment he had desired above all earthly 
treasures since following the charmed 
measures of a skilled player, who, pleased 
by such an entranced listener, had placed 
the bow in his hands and taught him the 
first principles of an art which he had 
absorbed as if by magic. 

The final article of this mysterious 
bundle was the shawl Cynthia had longed 
to buy for mother, touching it with fond 
hands, looking at it with longing eyes, but 
not venturing to ask the price. 

“What does this mean?” questioned 
Mrs. Holmes, gravely. 

Cynthia confessed her twilight pastime 
of gazing at the very articles so strangely 
delivered that she felt herself the heroine 
of a fairy-tale. And then she recalled 
the fact of giving her address after asking 
the price of the violin, and how, fright- 
ened lest she should be supposed to have 
ordered it, she had cried that she had no 
money and had essayed to escape so swiftly 
that she had tripped and been caught by 
a gentleman, who conducted her to the 
door, and who had seemed so strong and 
like a god that she had felt herself up- 
lifted and borne quite above her infirmity 
for a little. 

“ There is some mistake,” said Cynthia’s 
mother, promptly, “and the things must 
be taken directly back to the house from 
which they were sent. Lose no time. 
With Jews there will be no slackening of 
business interests on a day like this, 
Sandy will go with you.” 

Cynthia looked at Nell, gazing in 
rapture at the doll, which she had at last 
ventured to take with the hush of a 
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mother afraid lest she waken the sleeper 
in her arms. 

Behind the door Sandy was playing in 
soft ecstasy on the instrument, from which 
it seemed impossible for him to draw dis- 
cord. Could she snatch away these joys 
so unexpectedly conferred, and leave the 
young hearts more comfortless than if they 
had not tasted the bliss of possession ? 

“ T cannot—indeed, it is hard to rob the 
darlings of pleasures they have taken so 
to heart,” Cynthia said, beseechingly. “I 
will go and make inquiries, mamma, and 
leave the dears to just an hour of joy.” 

And slipping on her wraps, she stole out 
unnoticed and made her painful way to 
the store into which she had drifted the 
previous evening with longings that 
seemed to have amounted to theft. 

Finding the proprietor, she made known 
her errand. 

“ But it must pe right,” he said; “ no- 
thinks goes out of dis store dot ish not 
paid.” 

“ But I had no money,” explained Cyn- 
thia, in distress. 

“Non? but you haf friends. It ish 
not grace to pe looking after pills for 
Christmas gifts,” was the reply. 

So Cynthia withdrew, perplexed, but 
with a strange, sweet sense of some over- 
watchful care which filled her heart with 
blissful warmth. 

Could it be the tender thought of John 
Brooks, who had delicately omitted to in- 
clude herself among the recipients of his 
generous gifts, knowing that she could ac- 
cept nothing of the man she had declined 
to marry? For she could never link her 
maimed and broken life with any other. 

Singularly, as she was thinking so grate- 
fully of. John Brooks, she saw him ap- 
proaching from a side street as she reached 
the corner. He was looking so handsome, 
fine, and happy, and by his side was an 
airy creature with that indescribable some- 
thing in look and manner that indicated 
the bride. John was gazing down at her 


as he walked with an admiration that 
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made him oblivious to everything else, 
Cynthia saw. 

The street car was near the crossing, 
but, wild to escape before the absorbed 
pair gained upon her, she thought she 
would make passage to the opposite pave- 
ment in advance of the car rather than 
wait, at the risk of being recognized, pre- 
sented, and possibly pitied by the pretty 
stranger hanging upon John’s arm. 

Very likely she would have made the 
crossing safely, but directly in the way of 
the approaching vehicle a yell from the 
driver startled her so that with a misstep 
she stumbled, and must have been tram- 
pled under the feet of the horses had not 
a gentleman, springing from the pavement 
she had essayed to reach, caught her out 
of the way of danger and set her firmly 
upon the walk. Breathless, she looked up 
at the figure towering so far above her, 
recognizing at a glance the luminous eyes 
that had met hers with such uplifting 
power the previous evening. 

“Oh!” she gasped, “how much I have 
to thank you for! Not for myself,” she 
added, with quick sense of her infirmity, 
“but for the dear mother and the children 
who love me, you know.” 

“Yes,” the gentleman answered, walk- 
ing forward with her as though nothing 
had happened, “ life has its uses, and yours 
has many.” 

“Ah, it might have had, but now I am 
so worthless,” she sighed, turning away her 
beautiful face as she limped along by his 
side. 

“Because you believe so?” was the 
quiet remark, 

Cynthia glanced up inquiringly at the 
strong, composed face above her. 

“ Everybody sees that I am a hopeless 
deformity,” she said, sadly. 

“ But you are not,” was the calm asser- 
tion. “ There is the grace and suppleness 
of the goddess Diana in you,” 

“You mock me, I fear,” said Cynthia, 
with a strange impulse to straighten her- 
self. ‘“ The physicians in Hospital 
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have assured me that my case is a hope- 
less hardening of the muscles, for which 
there is no relief.” 

“A mistaken belief—a false diagnosis,” 
returned the listener, with the same im- 
perturbable calm. 

They had come by this time to the cor- 
ner of the humble street which Cynthia 
must take to reach their family lodgings. 

“ How I wish,” she said, “ that I knew 
you and that it was proper for me to ask 
you to go and see my mother.” 

“You do know me. It is proper. I 
would like to go,” responded this uncon- 
yentional personage, who bore, none the 
less, the unmistakable air of a gentle- 
man. 

“Ah, come then,” said Cynthia, bravely, 
leading the way. “ It is a poor place, but 
I should like my mother to see you.” 

“T shall be happy to see your mother,” 
returned the stranger, following closely 
and appearing not to mark the poverty of 
the street nor the crookedness of the way 
leading up to the rooms occupied by the 
family of his guide. 

“My name is Dr. Hamlin,” he said, as 
Cynthia essayed at the door to present 
him to her mother. 

“A kind gentleman, who has saved my 
life to-day, mother!” she exclaimed, re- 
lating the morning’s incident. ‘And the 
same of whom I told you who assisted me 
through the crowd at the store last 
night.” 

And then, seeing Nell, now quite famil- 
iar with her fine doll, and hearing Sandy 
still obliviously playing on the violin 
which his mother had not yet had the 
heart to suggest must be given up, the 
thought suddenly came to her that per- 
haps this eccentric stranger, divining her 
wishes the preceding evening, had ordered 
the things sent to the address that she had 
fovlishly given for the asking. 

“Ah,” she said, with a burning blush, 
“do you know, the instrument that I so 
weakly priced last evening—having no 
money to buy—it came this morning, and 
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that beautiful doll for Nell, and a shawl 
that I wanted for mother, and we are so 
grateful, we know not to whom—” 

Dr. Hamlin looked around with a 
smile. 

“The Christmas spirit often visits us 
without name,” he said. “It is not our 
privilege to question, but to be glad in the 


gift. But where is the token for your- 
self? There must be something yet in 


store for you.” 

“Oh! I am so happy in these surprising 
gifts for the others—it is enough— 
enough,” Cynthia said, fervently. 

“ Enough?” questioned Dr. Hamlin, 
looking fully in her beautiful face. 

“Except—oh! you know—to have 
freedom of limb again, which is im- 
possible as a Christmas gift.” 

“ Why impossible ?” pursued the gentle- 
man, with an assurance little less than 
god-like. “Did not the Christ, whose 
life on earth we celebrate to-day, give 
greater gifts to those who believed in 
Him ?” 

“ But—that was so long ago,” said 
Cynthia, sighing. 

“Tt is to-day if we do not turn Him 
away from us,” Dr. Hamlin answered, 
with serene confidence. “ He was never 
more close and tender and ready to help. 
You have been much deceived, my child. 
It is needless for you to go about in this 
crippled condition. Stand up erect and 
strong upon your feet!” 

Involuntarily, as it seemed, and certainly 
without thought of her infirmity, Cynthia 
sprang up, taking the arm that Dr. 
Hamlin offered her, and walking across 
the room with free and easy tread. 

Sandy, behind the bed-room door still, 
was picking out a simple waltz that had 
haunted his soul ever since he had heard 
it from his master’s hand. With luminous 
face Cynthia suddenly let go the Doctor's 
arm, and catching little Nell, who had 
dropped her doll in amazement, she 
circled about the room to the.soft measure 
of the hidden player, Nell’s laughter 
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rippling out in sweet refrain, and the 
mother looking on in the joy of a wonder 
quite passing words. 

At this moment there was a bounding 
step in the passage and an imperative rap 
at the door, and John Brooks came in 
breathless with excitement. 

“Cynthia! Thank God!” he cried, 
seeing her standing flushed and triumph- 
ant beside him. “I was so fearful that 
you were injured! I saw the gentleman 
bearing you to the opposite pavement and 
I rushed across, to see you walking away 
under his charge—and then, as I had left 
my Cousin Bertha, who had just arrived 
from the country, and whom I was con- 
ducting home from the station, where I 
had been to meet her, why, I had to re- 
turn to her. But as soon as I had gotten 
her under my mother’s wing I hurried 
here to see if you are really safe and un- 
harmed. It wasa narrow escape. I 
hardly know how you happened to be 
crossing the street and I so near without— 
Good Heaven! what has come over you, 
Cynthia? Cynthia, my darling, how 
beautiful you are!’ And you stand upon 
your feet as if poising for flight !” 
“Don’t you see, John? I am myself 
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again—I am not a cripple—I am well! I 
am free! Oh! sweet Heaven!” she ex- 
claimed, between the rapture of restored 
freedom and the knowledge that the girl 
she had seen with John was only his newly 
arrived cousin after all— Now, I will 
tell you indeed that I love you the same 
as ever—and I shall not fear to burden 
you, in saying so, with a poor, little, 
crippled wife! What a divine Christmas 
Day !—” 

And she was caught in an ecstasy of hap- 
piness to the bosom of John, oblivious as 
herself to the sympathetic group beyond 
them. 

Dr. Hamlin meanwhile, slipping quiet- 
ly out, vanished down the dark passage, 
and was upon the street again before his 
presence was missed. As a factor of the 
happiness upon which he turned his back, 
he had, possibly, no wish to be recognized. 
Might it not prove but a chimera of the 
imagination? He wrought sometimes the 
wonders of magic at fabulous prices, men 
said, but the money dissolved in gracious 
uses for others, and he was always poor 
and a wanderer, as on this Christmas Day 
—whether a power of good or ill we judge 
not. Let him go. 
































"TWEEN BEN AND BIGE. 


E was believed to be very rich, and 

was so old that his neighbors were 
beginning to think that he would never 
die. But one morning in the hush of 
winter, when the snow held Branching- 
horn Bluffs in its soft clasp, a hanging of 
black at the front door of a certain com- 
modious-looking dwelling informed the 
passer-by that death had at last found 
Malachi Dowan. 

A thin woman, strangely worn and 
faded for her years, responded to the gen- 
eral offer of sympathy from neighbors and 
acquaintances. Many of these remem- 
bered Nancy Dowan asa very pretty girl, 
and among the guests at the house there 
was considerable whispering about the 
pity of her fair, fresh loveliness having 
departed, now that her inheritance would 
permit of her taking some enjoyment in 
life. 

“She wer the best-lookin’ girl ’bout the 
Bluffs when Bill Varnley wer courtin’ 
her,” a middle-aged woman informed a 
little circle of gossips gathered in a snug 
corner of the Dowan sitting-room. “ Bill 
thought a heap o’ her, and was like to ’a’ 
went crazy with waitin’. But the more 
Bill and Nance put off the weddin’ the 
more old Malachi got sot agin bein’ lef’, 
with Ben and Bige, ’thout a housekeeper. 
Nance ought to be provided fur right 
han’some in the will.” 

There was another, a cousin of the 
Dowans, who also expected that Nancy 
would find herself very liberally portioned 
in the division of the estate. Mrs. Sophie 


Barbis was early in offering, not only con- 





solation, but those practical services which 
the Branchinghorn Bluffs custom of pro- 
viding a feast in the house of mourning 
rendered exceedingly valuable. 

“Side o’ the partin’, the worst thing 
*bout happinin’s like this is the cookin’ it 
makes a body,” she said, sympathetically, 
when she and Nancy were at work in the 
kitchen. “ There air eighteen head in the 
settin’-room and eleven more head in the . 
spare-room, not countin’ Ben’s wife and 
Abijah’s girl,” she continued, making a 
nice calculation mentally of the amount 
of labor that the entertainment would en- 
tail. Then, in a lowered tone, “ I wouldn’t 
look to see Molly offer a hand quite yit; 
but Mrs. Rebecca might sort o’ consider, 
as she’s one o’ the fambly at sich’n a 
time.” 

“ Rebecca aint got country ways,” re- 
plied Nancy, apologetically. “She wer 
raised in the village, and it ’ud go agin 
me to see her workin’ with them white, 
py-anny hands.” 

Mrs. Barbis was certainly not in an ar- 
gumentative mood. 

“Rebecca’s ways air right ladyfied. 
Ben done well to git her, and she done 
well to git Ben.” 

When the funeral was over she. found 
an opportunity to say to Nancy, when they 
had returned home : 

“T’ve been countin’ on something, 
Cousin Nance! I’ve a beautiful spare- 
room yonder, as aint been slep’ in but 
onct since it wer done up new. Now, 
that there spare-room is yourn!—yourn 
now and always. Me and Joe Barbis 
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talked it all over comin’ from the buryin’, 
and agreed. So jist reckon yourself one 
0’ our fambly !” 

This, to Nancy Dowan, who had for 
years been growing pathetically familiar 
with neglect, was a little bewildering. 

“You and Joe air uncommon kind,” 
she said, “ but—” 

“?Taint like when your father was to 
keer fur. You haint got nobody, fur 
Bige and Molly ’Il be gittin’ married di- 
rec’ly. You air well purvided fur, Nancy 
Dowan, and there aint a airthly reason 
why you shouldn’t live like a lady with 
us, as thinks such a heap of you. Cousins, 
you know, bein’ of a blood, air apt to git 
along together better’n sisters-in-law.” 

“ An’ it didn’t seem agin father’s wish.” 

“ Land sakes! As if your father didn’t 
git more’n enough of his wish when he 
wer here. Did he reckon that you’d live 
your lone on a third o’ the place ?” 

“ No, he reckoned on me livin’ with Ben 
and Bige.” There was a pause. Pres- 
ently Nancy added: “ Father didn’t make 
the kind o’ a will you think, I guess.” 

“You don’t mean to say you aint pur- 
vided fur!” Sophie almost shouted, in her 
excitement and anxiety to be informed. 

“Purvided fur,” repeated Nancy, to 
whom the expression was decidedly new 
in its present signification—“ I’m _pur- 
vided fur ’tween Ben and Bige. Dividin’ 
never wer in father’s line, somehow, and I 
reckon dividin’ in two didn’t kind o’ seem 
to him quite as awk’ard as to ha’ made 
three parts—seemed more like he sort 0’ 
had a holt yit himself. Ben gits the 
half of the farm, with the house and the 
barn and the stock and the mills, and 
Bige gets t’other half, and the money fur 
buildin’s. Father always despised mean 
buildin’s.” 

Sophie was looking aghast now. None 
of her familiar expletives could do justice 
to her horror and amazement. ‘ ’T'ween 


Ben and Bige !” she kept repeating —“ lef’ 
tween Ben and Bige!” 
“T don’t know as I'd ’a’ wanted it 





different,” said Nancy, after awhile. “Tt 
may seem sort o’ awk’ard at first to stay 
a six-month with Ben, and then a six. 
month with Bige, as father put it in the 
will; but I'll git used to the movin’s, 
same’s the birds do. I don’t have many 
clothes and sich.” 

Persuasion on the part of friends did 
not avail to send Nancy Dowan to the 
courts of Jaw in an effort to break her 
father’s will. She grew thinner and more 
and more faded, and before very long that 
which might have been expected by the 
most ordinary observer occurred—she 
was taken ill. It was an attack of rheu- 
matism, which kept her on a bed of pain 
for weary weeks—a new experience in 
her life. 

The spring was well advanced when 
Nancy began to recover. 

One May day, when the sun was shining 
warmly on the windows, and the blue- 
birds were hopping among the apple- 
blossoms, she concluded to leave her room, 
Slowly, with careful balancing of her 
light weight, she crept down-stairs, and 
sauntered out into the front garden, where 
Mrs. Rebecca was, planning a new ar- 
rangement of the flower-beds. 

“Don’t be skeer’d, Becky,” she said, 
realizing how ghost-like she was. “I’m 
a’most well—most ready to git back to 
work. I hope you aint been worryin’ 
over the cookin’ and washin’ ?” 

“Worrying—the idea!” said Mrs, 
Rebecca, coldly. ‘“ We have a: servant,” 
she added, still more coldly. “ Did you 
not suppose that ?” 

No, certainly Nancy had not supposed 
that. 

“ A—hired—girl!” she repeated, like 
one awakening to a new and unexpected 
condition of things. But the idea seemed 
to baffle her effort to grasp it. 

“ A servant-girl,” repeated the other. 
“Ben brought her from Branchinghorn 
the week after you were taken ill. And 
I must say that Joanna suits me very 
well. Iintend to keep her always.” 
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Mrz. Dowan evidently expected a reply. 
But Nancy was still too much dazed to 
say or think anything. She could but 
realize that she was off her bed of pain at 
last, standing out in the mellow sunshine 
among the familiar bushes, now putting 
forth pale green buds, and that some 
strange thing had been announced. 

“JT said I intended to keep Joanna. 
Did you not hear?’ Mrs. Dowan de- 
manded, peremptorily. 

“Yes, Becky, I heerd. ButI feel sort 
o’ flustered to-day. Don’t mind me, or 
look fur manners ; the rheumatiz has lef’ 
me awk’ard-like. Jist go on,” she con- 
tinued, seeing that Mrs. Rebecca seemed 
further inclined to relieve her mind. “I 
guess I’ll understand. I never was 
counted lackin’ fore this sickness.” 

“Well, since you wish it, I will go on. 
The whole of the matter is, I do not need 
you. Ben and I think that you had bet- 
ter make your home permanently with 
Bige and Molly. We think that it would 
be better every way. Their house has the 
full southern exposure, which would be 
favorable for your rheumatism.” 

Was it indeed the old familiar garden 
in which she stood? Was it indeed the 
old home in which her life’s energies had 
been spent, that flashed back from blazing 
windows that glorious May sun? 

“Yes, yes,” she stammered, “I heerd.” 

On the porch at the back of the house, 
examining the labels of garden seeds, was 
Ben Dowan. He looked up as Nancy 
came along, and knew that the proposition 
that she should leave the house had been 
presented by his wife. 

“ Becky is a strong-willed woman, you 
know, Nance,” he ventured, in a weak 
effort to shield himself from reproach. 
“She has a powerful way with her.” 

“You uster have a powerful way your- 
self, Ben—anyhow, with me.” 

Nancy spoke pathetically, innocent of 
any thought of wounding. But perhaps 
for this very reason Ben. was disturbed. 
“You don’t know nothing about it,” he 
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said, sharply. “A man gits ill-spoke of 
fur contrayrien his wife. And that there’s 
so about the rheumatiz. Bige’s house is 
sunnier’n ourn, and ’ud suit you a heap 
better.” 

“Tt couldn’t suit me worse if I'm in the 
road here. But, an’ it should chance I 
might git in the road there?” 

“What’s got into you, Nance!” ex- 
claimed Ben, stopping his work and ey- 
ing her ill-naturedly. ‘Seems like as if 
you air fast takin’ on old maids’ oneasy, 
pesterin’ ways. An’ you want to be 
thought of you'll hev to be more like 
other’ns.” 

The next day Nancy’s few clothes and 
small articles of personal property were 
packed in a traveling-bag, which the 
strong-limbed Joanna carried from the old 
Dowan house to Bige’s new house, about 
a quarter of a mile distant. 

There were peeping neighbors who as- 
serted that they saw Nancy Dowan that 
very afternoon planting potatoes in the 
field. The younger brother was a very 
thrifty farmer, not consciously cruel, per- 
haps, only unaccustomed to think of his 
sister as being ever ill or tired. 

“The way to git rid o’ the rheumatiz, 
Nance,” he said to her one day upon see- 
ing her start with pain, “is to work it off. 
That’s my way. I had a tech o’ it last 
harvest, and I jist pitched in, and ’tween 
the sun and ’tween the work, it got drawed 
out o’ the bones.” 

But the harvest sun did not restore 
Nancy to her old standard of health, 
though she helped the men in the field 
when she was not working in the kitchen 
or about the house. 

When the summer was over and the 
crops gathered in, it became evident to her 
that Bige and his wife expected her once 
more to change her abode. Poor Nancy! 
Somehow her courage had always failed 
her when she had been about to relate the 
manner of her leaving Ben’s house. Per- 
haps she had hoped that Molly, who was 
rather good-natured than otherwise, would 
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request her to remain where she was, or 
that her brothers would settle the subject 
agreeably between them. 

For some reason, however, Ben Dowan 
remained silent about the whole matter, 
and the result was that one afternoon, late 
in October, as Nancy sat knitting by the 
kitchen stove, Bige said: 

“ Your time is sort o’ roundin’ up fur 
bein’ kep’ here, Nance.” 

“Yes,” she replied, with more than her 
usual meek timidity, “but I sort o’ tried 
to pay fur my keep in work and ‘sewin’ 
and carin’ fur things, Bige, as father 
know’d I’d do when he lef’ me ’tween Ben 
and you.” 

“T don’t call it tween Ben and me to 
give you a week’s extry keep every six 
month.” 

Nancy’s hollow cheeks grew crimson, 
and the knitting dropped from her trem- 
bling hands to her lap. 

“T can’t go back yonder,” she said, in 
a choking voice. “TIaint wanted yonder. 
Ben was feer’d to tell you, or ’shamed, 
and I was, too—till now. O Bige! Bige !” 

But the feeling that took immediate 
possession of the young man was anger at 
his brother for attempting to take what 
Bige conceived to be an advantage. 

“ Naw, sir!” he exclaimed, in a loud, 
harsh tone, addressing the absent Ben 
rather than Nancy, “ ye don’t ketch me! 
Bige Dowan ’Il do his share o’ carryin’ a 
load, but he don’t do one consarned hate 
more! Nance kin stay here six month, 
and no gredge for victuals and sich; but 
t’other six month you shall show up, old 
Ben, or go to law!” 

The outbreak attracted the attention of 
Molly, who was in the next room. She 
came hurrying in, looked proudly upon 
her husband, as though admiring his elo- 
quence, and then addressed Nancy. 

“An’ I wer you, Nance Dowan, I'd 
jist git married, and then you’d be behold- 
ing to nobody fur keep. Older girls than 
you git homes o’ their own, not to speak 
o’ widow. weemen cumbered with children. 
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Onct settled in your own house, you'd be 
indypendent o’ Ben and Bige.” 

Nancy retired early that night to her 
room in the attic. It was a bare, com. 
fortless little chamber, for she had been 
denied all opportunity for making the 
place attractive. 

“Can’t afford to put money into fancy 
fixin’s, Nance,” Bige had said one day 
when she asked for a few yards of cheap 
chintz for drapery. “ You had ought to 
’a’ brung all your jimcracks over from 
Ben’s.” 

The cold moonlight entered the uncur- 
tained window to-night, illuminating the 
white-walled space, making a witch-like 
shadow of Nancy’s stooping figure as she 
crouched down on the low bench, too des- 
olate and sick at heart to realize that the 
air was chilly and her clothing insufiicient 
for the season. 

“Ben and Bige sha’n’t law none about 
me,” she murmured, half aloud. “I 
hadn’t ought tostand ’tween ’em that there 
way.” 

3efore the laggard sun displayed him- 
self in a bar of coppery pink beyond the 
hills, Nancy was up and stirring about 
her room. 

“ Father kind o’ forgot that clothes and 
shoes and sich ’d wear out,” she thought, 
noticing the lightness of the bag into 
which she had once more put all her pos- 
sessions. “ Father set a heap o’ store on 
good buildin’s.” 

The depths of her memory had been 
stirred during the night, and it had oc- 
curred to her long before daylight that 
Cousin Sophie Barbis was the friend to 
whom to turn now—this in order not 80 
much to find a home for herself as that 
Ben and Bige should be given no occasion 
for a lawsuit. 

“Sophie wer so friendly and helpful at 
the funer'l yonder, offerin’ her spare-room 
with all its grand fixin’s!” she whispered 
to herself, with a deep sense of gratitude 
toward her cousin. 

Mrs. Barbis’s house was about four miles 
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distant, and as Bige offered her no con- 
yeyance, she set off on foot. 

Happily, the day was fine. A warm 
sun had dispelled the chilliness of the 
night and early morning, and the balmy 
breath of summer seemed treasured in the 
masses of rich red and yellow that adorned 
the forests. Clusters of scarlet berries in- 
vited the eye to otherwise unattractive 
fence-corners of the public road, and great 
ripe pumpkins Jay gleaming like fallen 
satellites on bare, brown fields and clipped 
corn-patches. 

She took a little respite from her har- 
rowing trouble when the farm with all its 
associations of heart-ache had been left 
out of sight, her vision widening inwardly, 
as well as outwardly, for the new thoughts 
and fancies that came creeping into the 
narrowed region of her intellect. 

“This here worl’ does, sort o’ human-like, 
save its prettiest fixin’s fur the evenin’ o’ 
the year. An’ I could go when I liked, 


I'd choose October, jist ‘fore the airth 


turns over fur the winter sleep.” 

Thus she mused and walked in the 
fragrant, sunny air, one by one the four 
miles of her journey melting away in the 
hazy, purple distance behind. 

She was very tired when she reached 
the Barbis house. Light as her valise was, 
the carrying of it had taken all her 
strength, and she was sinking upon the 
step when the door was opened in response 
to her touch upon the bell. 

“Tf it aint Nance Dowan, and thin- 
ner’n ever!” was the exclamation that es- 
caped the apparently surprised Mrs. Bar- 
bis. 

“T’vehad a powerful sight to do thissum- 
mer, Sophie,” Nancy answered ; “ Bige’s 
place was sort o’ like beginnin’ everything 
over, and the rheumatiz keeps sich’n a 
holt, and, tween it all—’tween it all—” 

She was in the house now, and had 
staggered, half-fainting, to achair. Some- 
thing in her cousin’s manner affected her 
spirits, withering her courage, and undo- 
ing her simple plans. 
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“*Tween Ben and Bige, you’re turned 
out ?” was the terrible query that Sophie 
directly put to her, almost in the form of 
an assertion. A 

“Don’t let it git out ’mong the neigh- 
bors, Sophie. Ben and Bige has had a 
heap to bother ’em with crops as dort 
sell easy, and contrayry weather. They 
air good brothers, only forgitful. And 
I’ve been forgitful too; Thad ought to’a’ 
come long ago to see you, after you bein’ 
so kind at the funer'l, yonder; but the 
work was so constant at Bige’s.” 

Nancy was now conscious of being left 
alone in the chilly, half-darkened parlor. 
She had not been requested to take off her 
bonnet, and her thin valise lay in a col- 
lapsed state at her feet. The situation 
seemed strange to her, and vague, half- 
formed fancies crowded into her mind. At 
times she thought she heard Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbis talking in the next room; again it 
would be her brothers disputing in angry 
tones concerning their respective obliga- 
tions to her; yet again Bige urging her to 
hurry with the work, or recommending 
some practical, economic measure in the 
kitchen. Then all would settle down into 
a deep hush. At last, as she was drop- | 
ping into a doze, Sophie returned. 

“ Well, Nance,” she began, “ Joe says, 
if you air minded to do a little lawin’ to 
git Uncle Malchy’s will sot aside, he’ll 
stan’ by you—purvided you win. But 
win or not, you air bound to git a livin’ 
*tween Ben and Bige.” 

“Lawin’ aint for me, Sophie; no,no. I’m 
*bliged to you fur takin’ so much thought.” 
She rose to go. 

“Must you be off again so soon?” 
Sophie asked, not ill pleased to see the 
bag once more in Nancy’s hand. “Td 
ask you to stay over night, on’y Joe has 
took that there spare room fur a library.” 

When the door had closed upon the 
frail, stooping figure, the Barbises con- 
gratulated themselves on having escaped 
what they termed “a siege of Nancy 
Dowan.” 
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“Tf she had on’y been as able-bodied as 
she wer at the time o’ the funeral, it would 
have paid to ’a’ kep’ her,” said Sophie; 
“but she’s that there broke down, ’tween 
Ben and Bige, that there aint nothin’ lef’ 
o’ her. An’ I kin’ o’ thought the weak- 
ness had went to her head a bit. There 
wer sich a queer look in her eyes—sort 0’ 
like a dumb animal critter as had been 
hurted, and didn’t hev no gredge agin the 
one as done the hurt; it was no sensible 
human look, and I wouldn’t hev a crazy 
body round, frighting the children, and 
more’n likely burning the house over our 
heads, It’s lucky that we’re rid o’ her.” 

Meanwhile Nancy set out on another 
journey. She did not ask herself where 
she was going. All she realized now was 
that the warm air was pleasanter than Mrs. 
Barbis’s shady parlor, and that the world 
was vast and beautiful, as it stretched out 
in rolling fields and forest-crowned hill 
tops, beneath a sky softened by pearly 
fleeces. 

A strange but not unpleasant weari- 
ness crept over her after she had walked 
some distance, and she sat down on the 
roadside to rest among the golden leaves 
that covered the grassy path. She was 
singularly without pain, singularly alive 


to the brightness of the scene and the 
sweet scents of dying nature—singularly 
unconcerned about her own fate. No one 
passed by to disturb her happy little 
reveries, or to ask her what she did there, 
toying with bright-culored leaves, answer. 
ing the rattling paces of squirrels, and 
watching the partridges flitting among 
the bushes and stacks of yellow com 
fodder. 

From one of her reveries she awoke 
with benumbed limbs, and a new, up- 
lifting sense of freedom from care. 

“TI wonder,” she thought, “if I’m 
a-goin’—re’ly a-goin’ in this easy fashion, 
*thout pain and sich like as comes to them 
that goes on their beds with friends lookin’ 
on; a-goin’ with the leaves and flowers, 
sort o’ too tired to care whether it’s one 
way or t’other? Oh! but it’s peaceful 
lyin’ here in the sunlight, with no roof 
*tween heaven and me; kin’ o’ sleepin’ 
with the mind awake, knowin’ all the 
sweetness 0’ rest, with nary an achin’ bone 
or thought of havin’ to get up airly to 
do something or ’nother. What a soft, 
whirrin’ sound the partridges keep a- 
makin’ with their wings! Aur the wild 
birds comin’ with me fur comp’ny? Sh! 
no, taint partridges, neither ; it’s angels.” 
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A CHRISTMAS CRACKER. 


\ ELL, they call me a cheap cracker, 

and so Iam. Not much wonder 
that I’m cheap though—and whose fault 
is that, I should like to know? They 
don’t expect much feeling from me, I sup- 
pose, just because I look bright and make 
a noise, and wear a good deal of gilt on 
my outside; but for all that I have a 
beautiful motto in my heart, and a big, 
pink sweet, too. However, I’m not as- 


tonished at their blunder, seeing that they 
mistake each other in just the same way ; 
and, for all I know, it may be a good 
thing: it would be a sad world if we 


could look into each others’ hearts. But 
I don’t see how J can be light-hearted 
with all I have to go through. I’m not 
speaking of my natural misfortunes; they 
can’t be helped, though they’re bad enough. 
For instance, men make heroes of other 
folk for one unselfish action, which is 
clapped all round ; or even of beasts like 
Jumbo and Alice for eating buns and 
being stared at. But my whole life is an 
unapplauded effort to give pleasure to 
others; and though I have a soul which 
longs for love and success just as much as 
any man’s or woman’s, yet my one chance 
in life is my death, and then I’m scolded 
if I die damp; whilst my very death-bed 
isn’t allowed its proper peace, but must 
needs be roughly torn to pieces by care- 
less children in the midst of flare and 
noise. Still, all thislies in my nature, and 
nobody can help that. I don’t complain. 
I do complain, though, of such circum- 
stances as have been made by men— 
society, I think it is called—but it means 
all of you who look at me and crack me 


and read my life. I don’t suppose you 
know anything about them, or give your- 
selves much trouble to inquire. I don’t 
accuse you of willful cruelty—only of 
thoughtlessness; and I have a good mind 
to enlighten you by a true history of my- 
self, so that you may know the Christmas 
angels who really make your trees and 
dress out your holidays. 
Shall I? Here goes! 


THE CRACKER’S STORY. 

In Bethnal Green there is a street 
called Old Nichol Street, and in the street 
there is a low archway—so low, that only 
a child can pass upright underneath it; 
and through the archway there is a dirty 
little court, round which stand tall, narrow 
houses, frowning down like sad black 
shadows of their old selves. For once 
they belonged to grand people, as you can 
still see by the stone carvings round the 
broken, blinking windows ; and once this 
court was crowded with lacqueys in blue 
and scarlet liveries, and high-heeled ladies 
in satin, and lords who bowed to them 
very low. On the right-hand side there 
is one house narrower and blacker than 
all the rest. It has no staircase—only a 
rickety, dirty ladder, so slippery, that you 
can hardly keep steady upon it; and if 
you go right up it, through the pitch- 
black darkness, to the very top, you will 
come to a door which never quite shuts— 
partly owing to age and rusty hinges, and 
partly to an uncleared heap of dust and 
fluff, cabbage-stalks and fish-bones, which 
stands in its way. 

The east wind came whistling through 
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it one morning in early December. It 
was only half-past four; but the inmates 
of the room were all astir save one—a 
thick, square man, who had thrown him- 
self, rags and all, on the dirty, crumpled 
bed, and Jay there in heavy sleep. His 
wife, a white, shrunken woman, whose 
pale skin clung, shred-like, to her sharp 
bones, had been up all night at her tail- 
oring. She had had no work for a week, 
and last evening an order had come in, 
with a message that it would be no good 
taking it if it were not ready by eight 
o’clock next morning. She was sitting 
crumpled up over it now with dim eyes, 
round which the great marks seemed to 
grow redder, and the shadows blacker, 
every moment. Trouser work was her 


trade, and she was just finishing her 
fourth pair. ; 

“ Lor’, I wish some o’ them Horginy- 
zations ’ud lend me cash for hirin’ out a 
machine,” she moaned. “ Last time I 
went to the Eye Orspital they told me if 


I went on tailorin’, a month more ’ud 
make me blind, and the pain in my eyes 
gets wurser every minute.” 

“You cheer up, mother!” said Kate, 
the eldest girl, who was patting her fringe 
down over her nose with a hand as black 
as her threadbare skirt. ‘One moment 
more and I'll make yer some tea afore I 
starts for business. Besides, at any rate, 
it'll make a extra shillin’ or two to stave 
off old Brown from turnin’ us out for the 
rent. It’ud be cruel cold in the streets 
this weather, unless we went to the 
workus.” 

“Never, while I’m alive, though I’m 
near broke. I’ve been at it this fourteen 
year and now I[’m snappin’ up. Why, 
what I make by these won’t near satisfy 
Brown. Thruppence a pair, and the gimp 
and linin’ and tape to find out o’ that. 
That’s only sixpence clear for all the five 
pair—twenty blessed hours’ stitching. It’s 
cruel work, cruel! Aint yer goin’ to 
wash this mornin’, Kate?” 

“Can't! Water’s froze,” said Kate, 


“T’m off now, or I'll be turned off—they’re 
so pertikler at sweet-makin’ near Christ- 
mas time. Lor’, I'd like to eat some my- 
self!” and she was gone. 

The two boys had started before. They 
slept in the corner with a smaller brother 
—but the parents and the baby and Kate 
and the other girls all slept on the bed 
where the father still lay. If times went 
on being so bad, they would have to pawn 
that too. All the rest of the furniture and 
chattels had gone, except one chair with 
three legs, a broken pink and white cup 
for the tea, and an almanac for 1870, 
which hung half-tattered from the wall, 
with a picture of a lady with long curls 
aud a wreath of roses at the top. Susie, 
the other girl, was sitting sullen, shivering 
and hunched up in the corner, with the 
baby in her lap. 

“ Here, Susie; take a sip of tea now, 
and keep the rest for your father. We 
can’t make no more to-day, seein’ we aint 
got nothink to keep the fire in. Don't 
answer ’im if he wakes up in his drink, 
and mind Tim and the baby. I’m goin’ 
out with the work and to see for ‘some 
more ;” and, taking down her worn rag of 
a crape bonnet, from which hung mourn- 
ful bunches of huge black jet cherries, she 
prepared to start. “Mind the baby, re- 
member,” she repeated to the still silent 
Susie. 

“ All right, you leave ’im to me,” was 
her only answer. 

“Tt’s a pity you’re made all wrong and 
sich a cripple,” remarked her mother, “or 
you might be useful.” 

A sullen look came over the girl’s 
wizened, distorted face. She scowled, but 
said nothing, and her mother went out. 

Presently the heavy form on the bed 
began to roll over, and its owner raised 
himself and asked the hour, stretching his 
mouth in a wide yawn the while. “Oh! 
it’s only you, Hunchy-Back, is it?’ he 
snarled, in husky, sodden tones; “ guv me 
my tea, will yer, and look sharp! Look 
sharp, d’yer ’ear!” he screamed, shaking 
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her by the shoulder. “ Where’s the use of 
yer, if yer don’t ?” 

She answered nothing, but doggedly 
fetched him his tea, and stood near the 
cowering children whilst he drank it. 

“Run into the yard and play, Tim,” 
she said to the little boy, and he went. 
Her father stumbled against the baby 
and kicked it, with an oath. Suddenly 
Susie’s whole face changed. A gleam was 
lit there which gave light to all her fea- 
tures. 

“You dare do that again,” she cried, 
and pushed him away with her feeble 
hands. Coward-like, he slunk out of the 
door, afraid of the flame he had kindled, 
and left her to comfort the screaming 
child. All roughness of voice and move- 
ment vanished as she stooped to pick it 
up. She was alone with it now, and there 
was no need to hide the feeling of which, 
before others, she was half ashamed. As 


she stood, pressing it to her breast, its head 
against her shoulder, and crooning to it as 


she rocked backward and forward, her 
whole being became illuminated. <A 
tender smile played around her lips and 
shone in the depths of her brown eyes, 
and “Cripple Sue,” whom most folks 
knew as a half daft, sulky jade, and who 
was commonly called the “ vixen” in Old 
Nichol Street, had turned, by that magic 
which none can explain, into a tender 
Madonna, round whose head one could 
almost see a great light. For the child 
loved her whom no one else loved; it was 
helpless and wanted her, whom no one else 
wanted, and was not this enough reason ? 
She had never cared or been cared for 
before the baby was born. The other 
children had not taken to her or she to 
them, and nobody, not even she herself, 
had dreamed of her but as a stupid, sulky 
hunchback, as feeble as she was sickly. 
Nobody ever trusted her with anything, 
not even with the change for the milk; 
and she only did all the dirty work of the 
family, and acted as general scapegoat 
and recipient of the cuffs and blows*and 
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insults which nobody else -would take. 
Sometimes she would cuff back again ; but 
she was not strong enough to burt. 

Then the last baby had come, nearly 
three years ago. At first she had taken 
no more notice of him than she had of 
the others. But one day, when she had 
been left alone at home to mind him, she 
had let him fall, and he had cried. Scared 
at the thought of her mother, she had 
picked him up and rocked him in her arms 
and tried to soothe him, till he actually 
ceased crying, and lay back with his head 
against her breast. 

Then when she saw that she, who al- 
ways failed, had now at length been suc- 
cessful, and when she felt the little head 
nestling against her with such tender 
trust, a thrill of joy pierced her heart and 
shook her frame—her pulses throbbed ; 
for the first time—she loved / 

And the love never left her, but grew 
more and more, as she found how much 
he depended upon her ; so that, away from 
her, he cried and would go to no one else ; 
so that she, stupid and deformed, was the 
only creature of whom he was fond. All 
day long she sat with him on her knee, 
all night long she hushed his wailing cries 
with a voice as gentle as any dove’s, 
though her usual tones were harsh and 
grating. She paced up and down to 
soothe him; picked up little songs to lull 
him to sleep ; collected colored rags from 
the streets to make him smile; and, as he 
grew older, went without food herself, that 
he might have more. 

Nor did she ever talk of what she did; 
before others she was ashamed of her love, 
and only showed it by the gentler look on 
her face. Her fingers, formerly too clumsy 
for the needle, taught themselves to make 
little garments out of nothing, when she 
could beg a penny or two from her mother, 
or tear a sound piece of stuff from her 
own scanty apparel. 

The baby grew up—if such a slow 
process could be called growing—very 
white and wizened; and, though it was 
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nearly three years old, it could neither 
walk nor talk—only at times emitting a 
rasping, guttural sound, which, well fed, 
would have blossomed into a crow, but 
Sue thought it the sweetest music on 
earth. 

As she looked down on the little face 
now, it struck her that it was whiter than 
usual—that it had even turned gray. 
The poor head, with its short, harsh hair, 
drooped lifelessly over her shoulder. 
Could it have been hurt in the fali? Was 
it ill? A dumb misery chilled her to the 
soul. She tried to rouse it, but it would 
not answer her even by its accustomed 
sound. Something must be done! She 
would fetch the parish doctor—but she 
could not leave it! What should she do? 
At that moment she remembered that it 
was his day to visit a bedridden old man 
up-stairs—she would sit near the door and 
stop him as he went up. Presently the 


well-known step came up the ladder ; she 


went out and stood in his way. He was 
a big, burly man, always in a hurry, and 
totally uneducated. He looked at her 
impatiently. ‘“ What do you want, girl ?” 
he said. 

“ Please, sir, look at baby; I’m afraid 
it’s ill.” 

There was such piercing wretchedness 
and insistence in her tone that he moved 
inside the room, took the child, and ex- 
amined it. He asked her a lot of ques- 
tions, then he felt it all over. 

“Lor’, sir, you'll hurt it. It aint 
baby’s fault—it’s mine, sir. Punch me, 
please, sir—give it back to me, sir.” 

“Nonsense, my good girl; I’m not 
hurting it; I’m only doing what’s neces- 
sary,” he replied, testily, and proceeded to 
tell her that the child was suffering from 
a disease with a long name, which she 
hardly heard. All she knew was that, if 
it did not: have food, he said it would 
die. 

“ Die! It sha’n’t die!” she screamed 
hoarsely. 

“ Well, then, give it food,” he replied, 
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brusquely: he was not unkind, only 
thoughtless. 

“ T haven’t any!” she gasped. 

“Work for it, then!” was his only 
answer, without a glance at her stunted, 
crippled figure; then he turned on his 
heel and went. 

She never heard him go. 
Well, then, she must die too. She had no 
food for it; it would die. Die, die, die, 
the word kept tolling on in her brain, 
What had that man said? “ Work.” 
But then the other doctor had told her 
two years ago that, if she bent over any 
work, it would kill her in less than ten 
days, may be. But, after all, what did 
that matter? She would work. What 
did it matter? Nothing to nobody, ex- 
cept baby. Baby would miss her: there 
wasn’t no one else; he’d cry himself ill. 
Well, somebody else would mind him. 
Then, at the thought of any one else taking 
her place, fierce anger shook her. She 
wouldn’t give ’er life for that! But must 
baby die instéad ? Stung by the thought, 
she jumped up and, on the impulse of 
the moment, called to Tim, who was 
playing in the yard, to come and mind 
the child ; and seizing her ragged ruin of 
a hat, she dashed out into the street with 
the one idea that she would find work be- 
fore she came back. “Tell mother I’ve 
got work if I don’t come back, and mind 
baby, or I'll kill yer!” she screamed to 
the stunned Tim as she ran down into the 
court. She never stopped till she reached 
the Bethnal Green Road. Wherever she 
saw a placard in a window she went in to 
see if they wanted a “hand ”—for she 
could not read, having escaped the School- 
board—and a“ Room to let” or “ Burials 
done here cheap” was all alike to her. 
But nobody wanted her. Everywhere 
she met with the same answer: “ Who 
wants a girl with a hump when they can 
get one without? specially when there 
aint no character or manner of reference 
to go upon.” On she wandered, though 
she félt faint from fatigue and want of 


Baby die! 
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food, and thought she must drop every 
minute. She had walked into Shadwell; 
but her hope, which had been so bright 
this morning, was growing as dark and 
dead as the day. She sat down to rest on 
the ledge of a small shop-window. 
Mechanically she turned and looked into 
the blurred glass. Slung inthe front toa 
rusty nail was a bundle of tawdry crack- 
ers. In a minute she had jumped up, 
inspired by a fresh hope and resolve. 
With the sight of them, there had flashed 
into her mind the address of an employer 
of “cracker hands” and the words of a 
“pal” of hersin Old Nichol Street : “ It’s 
the easiest work goin’, Sue,” she had said, 
“that gold-paper fringin’ is, and the rooms 
quite warm—only the bits o’ gilt seems 
to git into one’s breathin’; but it’s nice 
and smart, and you makes a bob for 
every twelve hours.” 

The employer, Mr. Turner, was really 
a “middle man,” that is, a private em- 
ployer of hands for his own work, which 
he received direct from a contractor; he 
had what he called “premises” for his 
work-girls in the Minories, close by the 
stanch, grim old Tower and thestill, slow 
river, who go on together the same year 
by year, and smile deep down to them- 
selves at the change and fret all round 
them. When Sue had found his office she 
stopped a minute outside the door to 
smooth her fringe back and try to 
straighten herself out, that she might look 
taller and, as she thought, more respect- 
able. 

Her heart beat as she faced him: a red 
man behind a desk, who looked as if he 
had one skin too little, and had tried to 
hide it behind his big, blue spectacles. He 
had huge, knotty hands, and she thought 
they looked as if they wanted to beat her. 
He looked at her aggressively. 

“What do you want?” he said. 

“Twant work. I want to beacracker- 
‘and,” she said. 

“Myeye! You aint no bigger than a 
cracker yourself, and not near so much 


go,” and he gave a hoarse guffaw at his 
own joke, which put him into a vastly 
good temper. 

“Taint big, but I’m rare and willin’, 
and you'll want noo ’ands at Christmas, 
sir,” she added, cautiously. 

“ You've done this work afore then?” 

Her heart went down into her boots. 

“No, I aint, but I’ve watched a friend 
of mine who used to ‘fringe’ at ’ome, and 
I’m very andy ”—she never thought of the 
lie—“and, O sir! I'll work ’alf price, 
willin’, if you'll let me! The baby’s ill !” 

The employer was still radiant at his 
own joke. The unwonted offer to take 
half-wages also attracted him. 

“Well, I don’t mind trying you at half- 
price, of course, as you came without a 
reference from a business, and you ought 
to be very thankful! No need of a refer- 
ence for character, I suppose, with a hunch- 
back! ‘It’s a ill wind,’ eggsetery,” he re- 
marked, jocosely. “But hours is very 
sharp, half-past eight of mornings till 
half-past eight at night, and a quarter of 
an hour for dinner ; thruppence for extra 
hours.” 

“JT aint got any dinner! I’d work extra 
then, sir.” 

“Not allowed; extra hours from half- 
past eight, p. m., till ten.” 

The next morning at half-past eight 
found breakfastless Sue patiently at her 
work. She was put to fringing. Very 
clumsily did her thick fingers move 
amongst the gold-paper snippings, and 
many were the cruel words and knocks she 
got for her mistakes. 
small—no larger than a ship-cabin—and 
some twenty hands were working in it, 
half stifled by the heat and the gritty air, 
which was filled with particles of tinsel 
and cracker-paper. Some were cutting 
and folding what seemed to the bewildered 
Sue like bits of lovely colored glass, blue 
and red, and green and gold; some were 
snipping gold fringes, like herself, and 
others were putting in the squibs, or work- 
ing a machine that turned the crackers 


The room was very 
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out gay and complete. She wondered what 
people used crackers for; to hurt each 
other with the fire, when they were angry, 
she supposed. Her back ached till she 
was sick ; the pretty bits of blue and red, 
and green and gold got down her throat 
and gave her an odd pain at times, as if 
she were choking, but she didn’t mind all 
that, or the hard words, or the “chaff of 
the girls about her hump,” when she 
thought of baby and how much fatter he 
would Jook for the food she would buy. 
When work was done and she had toiled 
even her extra two hours, then came the 
delight of shopping. What a lot of par- 
cels one could have for a shilling! Then 
the limp home ; then her child. 

For three weeks she worked steadily on. 
I was the last cracker she turned out. 
She cut my colored paper and all, for she 
became quite deft at the business after a 
week. She told me her story, as she was 
making me, or perhaps I read it in her 
face, for crackers have eyes and they see 
a good deal before they go off. - Toward 
my finishing she told me that the doctor 
had seen the child again and had pro- 
nounced him a different creature; that he 
was “pounds” fatter and could crawl— 
but that she didn’t think she could last 
much longer—her back was bent worse 
than ever, and her breathin’ quite orful, 
and nosleep; and all her pains so bad, 
’specially the one at ’er ’eart. After that 
I didn’t see her again; I was strapped up 
with a lot of others and labeled “ Merry 
Xmas,” with a painted card and a sprig 
of holly stuck across me; and then we 
were sent on to a Christmas Bazaar and 
disgraced for ever by having a jd. tacked 
on to our elevenpence, as if we couldn’t 
be a shilling once an| forall. After that 
I came here and have been hanging, 
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bored to death, on this Christmas tree ever 
since—Hallo! here’s the holly! it must be 
Christmas Day! Yes, there are the chil- 
dren, tearing down-stairs—now’s my 
chance—they’re going to pull me. 

In point of fact, in rushed Dolly and 
Daisy, seized on the poor old chatterbox, 
tore him off the tree, and pulled him. He 
died beautifully, with a crisp snap; he 
was a very well-made cracker. 

At that same moment on Christmas 
Day, Sue was sitting alone, in the garret 
of Old Nichol-Street, doubled up with 
pain, on the stool by the fireless grate; 
the baby was strong enough to creep now, 
and she had put him on the dirty floor 
and was watching him, whilst a smile 
played round her lips, in spite of every- 
thing. Suddenly, what was this? For 
her, the black room was filled with a 
great light, clanging peals of bells rang 
in her ears; there was no more pain or 
scorn or weariness; her hump was 
forgotten ; she only felt very strong and 
trembled all over with joy—for could she 
believe her eyes, or was it a dream ?—the 
baby had stood up and had made a step 
toward her. 

She gave a feeble little shriek and 
stretched out her hands, then a fearful 
spasm convulsed her, and her lips grew 
gray. ‘“ Don’t—fall—baby!” she said— 
and tumbled backward herself. 

The baby cried first of all, but then it 
nestled close to her and crowed. It 
could not wake her though. 

The doctors said it was a curious com 
bination of heart-disease and spinal com-_ 
plaint. ¥ 

Like the cracker, she, too, died very ~ 
well—but it wasin utter silence. 
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CHRISTMAS THEN AND NOW. 





ITRISTMAS then, the worn world sleeping 
@ ’Neath its coverlet of snow! 
Cumbrous coaches slowly creeping 
With the guests of high and low! 
Christmas bells to chime of meetings, 
Ringing down past strife and care! 
Christmas love and Christmas greetings, 
Christmas kindness everywhere ! 


Christmas now! the old earth pleading, 
With the raindrops in her eyes ! 
Heavy-laden trains swift speeding 
With their Christmas argosies ! 
But the bells still chime of meetings, 
Still ring down past strife and care! 
Old-t'me Christmas love and greetings, 
Old-time kindness everywhere! 
G. WEATHERLY. 
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“ Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 
— Othello, act iii, scene 3. 


ESSIE and Jack Vincent had been 
married nearly three years. It had 
seemed a most astonishing affair to the 
former when she found herself really his 
wife. Never had she expected Jack Vin- 
cent to marry her. Why, she had known 
him from his boyhood, and he had flirted 
from his youth up. She had always liked 
him, it is true, and had watched with 
special interest the progress of the last at- 
tachment, for that Dulcinea was one of 
her own friends, and Jack faithfully and 
gallantly devoted himself on all occasions. 
All his friends supposed that he had found 
his match at last, but as they patiently 
waited the time for congratulations, they 
discovered that these would not be neces- 
sary yet, for Jack appeared to gradually 
lose his ardor, and Dulcinea shortly mar- 
ried another and went away. It was after 
this that Bessie’s interest in Jack took on, 
in spite of herself, an added zest, much 
to her indignation, for she lacked none of 
the attentions which, notwithstanding the 
opinions of those who hold themselves 
superior to such folly, do make life sun- 
shiny and happy to every hearty girl, and 
just now she was trying with all her 
might to change into love the liking she 
had for a certain young disciple of A‘scu- 
lapius. It was too provoking; the Doctor 
was brilliant, well educated, fairly good 
looking, and very popular; he was, she 
could not but admit, almost her ideal; 
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why then could not she look upon hil 
in the light that he longed to hay 
her? Other girls would have been prowl 
of his love—so was she in a manner, bil 
pride and trust, even, are not love, am 
Bessie was wise enough to detect the dite 
ference. The more she thought the mo : 
Jack came into her mind. Jack had de: 
veloped more than the usual friendly my 
terest of late. Since his falling out with 
his last summer’s idol, he had been very 
quiet and devoted himself to business) 
quite neglecting his friends; when he di 
appear again among them, however, if 
was evident he was not wearing the willow} 
but it was a surprise to all when, in the 
course of a year, he began to devote him 
self to Miss Bessie ; and this time it wail 
evident that the childish things had been 
put away, and that in this, as in all that 
the young man now did, he persevered witht 
an unconquerab® persistency. It w 
three years before Bessie acknowledged 
that the love she had not been able 
force for one man had been steadily blow 
soming and ripening of its own accord for 
another; it was three years before shé 
could decide to marry a man who, she wal 
sure, had once wanted to marry another 
girl. Too proud to ask in so many words 
if such was the case, she brooded over ity 
more than she acknowledged to herselly 
If Jack had realized her feeling, he coult 
have dispelled it in a moment; but hay 
ing for the first time in his life res 
found what it was to love any one body: 
and soul, it never entered his head that 
any one else could remember his former® 




















fleeting fancies, and when he did discover 
the little spark of indefinite jealousy in 
Bessie, he rejoiced with a man’s delight 
that his goddess was human, like himself, 
and accepted it as a welcome and uncon- 
scious proof of her love for him. 

Many a time when sitting together on 
the friendly old sofa—for they always 
sought that, like every other pair of lovers 
that have lived since the invention of that 
useful piece of furniture, and it is a pity 
that another Cowper cannot be raised up 
toimmortalize that phase of its existence— 
many a time Bessie would start suddenly 
from Jack’s side, saying, impetuously : 

“If I could only be sure that you love 
me better than you ever have loved any 
one!” 

“T think you may reassure yourself on 
that point, my dear,” Jack would reply, 
whimsically. He was very fond of the 
girl, but Jack was a most trying tease. 

“But—” 

“But what ?” 

“But when you put your arm around 
me, I always think, at least I do some- 
times, ‘I wonder if he would like to hold 
any one else there as he does me.’ ” 

“Good heavens! Bessie,” cried the 
startled man, “what do you take me for, 
a Morman or a Hottentot ? Don’t you be- 
lieve me when I tell you every day you are 
nearer and dearer than I ever thought any 
one could be tome? Can I tell you more?” 

“But, Jack, when—when you kiss me 
—oh! dear ; it’s so hard tosay such things, 
but I do want all clear between us. O 
Jack! I never kissed any man in my life 
but you, and I was so glad of it, and you 
—I know you can’t say the same thing, 
and I don’t believe you care because I 
can say it, either,” with which slightly 
confused statement Bessie broke entirely 
down, like the little goose that she was, 
and bestowed sundry dampening marks 
all over the shining stiffness of Jack’s 
shirt front. What did he do? 

What could he do but laugh and draw 
her closer to him, and tell her that if there 
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was anything about her that she was glad 
of for his sake, she might be sure he was 
a hundred times more glad than she; that 
as for the rest, why, there scarcely lived a 
fellow who could say what she wanted 
him to, unless he had been buried alive 
all his days. At last he succeeded in con- 
vincing her for the time, but as he left 
her that night he was startled by the first 
glimpse he had had into the depths of the 
girl’s love. 

“Jack, you think me foolish, but do 
you know, when I think that there was 
the slightest possibility of any one else 
loving you, and standing asI do now with 
my arms around your neck, I almost feel 
that I could hate her, and if any one 
should ever come between us now, I think 
I would want to kill her!” 

“Why, what a tempest I’ve ’roused ! 
what a jealous little girl you caa be, 
Bessie !” 

“T expect you despise me for it, but I 
can’t help it, Jack. I don’t love many 
people, though I do get on well with every 
one; but when I do love any one—O 
Jack! Jack !” and she ended with a close, 
tight squeeze around his neck, “ you don’t 
quite detest me, do you ?” 

“ Darling! I love you all the better for 
it; it shows me how much you love me. 
Don’t worry, Bessie ; if love will make you 
happy, you shall be a happy woman.” 

And Jack faithfully fulfilled his promise; 
for two years Bessie had been the “ hap- 
piest girl alive,” as she herself would have 
told you, and then thrown back her pretty 
head and laughed as only she could laugh 
at the very idea of calling herself a girl 
when the dignity of a two-year-old wife 
belonged to her. They rarely quarreled, 
not owing so much to easy dispositions as 
to their great love for each other, and a 
kindly common-sense that made each 
acknowledge his own faults and not look 
for perfection in the other. 

“You would think, wouldn’t you?” 
Bessie naively remarked to a friend one 
day, “that one would get tired to death of 













































living with and seeing so much of one 
man, but you don’t; the love grows 
stronger every day.” She rarely admitted 
as much as this to any one; people said 
that you never saw Bessie without Jack, 
and vice versa, but this was all they 
could say. She never showed her affection 
in public, for she carried a great idea of 
* les convenances”’ in her little head, but 
what she lacked, or discountenanced 
rather, in public, she made up in the 
sanctity of her own home. Only very 
seldom did that troublesome demon of 
jealousy, if it could be called by so vulgar 
a name, rise between them. At the be- 
ginning of their married life Jack had 
shown an inclination to join a little choral 
society that had been organized. There 
were a number of young people interested 
in it, and the rehearsals claimed two 
evenings in the week. Bessie could not 
sing and did not care to go, and when 
Jack casually mentioned his desire to join, 
she flushed painfully, and said, quickly : 

“ Are you already tired of home, that 
you desire to begin leaving it ?” 

Jack looked up astonished. 

“Why, how silly! of course I’m not ; 
it doesn’t take two hours two evenings in 
the week, and I’m fond of singing. You 
certainly can have no objection to my 
going, Bessie. I should think you would 
enjoy coming and listening yourself.” 

“ Jack Vincent, listen to me: you be- 
longed to a church-choir one year, and 
during that year you were more nervous 
and irritable than I ever knew you to be; 
you never went without coming to me 
afterward, cross and disgusted with the 
quarrels of that most unchristian choir. 
Now don’t go through with that again, I 
beg of you.” 

“My dear, that’s absurd, the case is 
entirely different. Now, don’t cry—any- 


thing but tears! Why, Bessie, do you feel 
so badly? I don’t care about it in the 
least, and won’t go at all if you are going 
to be so hurt.” 

“Tt isn’t that, Jack, it isn’t that,” Bes- 
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sie stammered, trying to check the unwise 
tears ; “ but we’ve only been married threg 
months, and I thought we should haye 
such nice times this winter, reading to- 
gether. We have to go out often, and 
now you want to go and break up the rest 
of the time we might have together. I'd 
rather be with you than with any one, and 
I don’t see why you want to go away and 
be with everybody.” 

“O my dear! it’s the music that has 
the charms, not the sirens. But don’t 
worry, we'll stay at home and have the 
music there.” 

And let him not be thought of scorn- 
fully because he gave up his half-formed 
plan to please his exacting little spouse, 

But, though willing to please in small 
matters, in more important affairs, where 
he had carefully judged, Bessie found her 
husband firm as the rock of poetic fame. 
No one knew but him the little spark of 
jealousy that lay hidden in the depths of 
her love, and being a most human man, 
with all a man’s love of teasing, he some- 
times took base advantage of his knowl- 
edge. But he did not know how hard it 
was for Bessie to conquer this demon of 
her nature ; if he had, I think he would 
scarcely have been so apt to tease. He 
never knew what long and bitter conflicts 
she had with herself when he left her, 
after one of his teasing attacks. She real- 
ized her weakness and thought she tried 
to overcome it ; but in this, as in every- 
thing, the fault was on both sides. Do 
not misunderstand them. 

Bessie was as sure and proud of the 
purity and steadfastness of her husband’s 
love as any wife could possibly be. The 
very whiteness of her own soul forbade 
the slightest idea of any disloyalty on 
Jack’s part now, but the unfortunate de- 
mands of the girl’s nature were such that 
she claimed not only the present and the 
future, but the past love. Her ideal ofa 
perfect union shut eut the least possible 
change, and she forgot, foolish girl, that 
an ideal, to be an ideal, can never be real; 
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and Jack, loving and tender though he 
was, could not quite understand the in- 
tensity of her feeling, nor why she should 
wish to be continually assured by word of 
mouth of his love for her, when with him 
ithad grown to be a part of himself, and, 
as such, unconsciously acknowledged with- 
out question. 

If he had realized, as I said before, 
what a highly strung nature he was play- 
ing upon, and if Bessie had only realized 
that her ideal man would have been a 
yery impossible being to live with in this 
work-a-day nineteenth century, the little 
rift might never have been widened. As 
it was, the trouble grew out of those let- 
ters. There was only one thing among 
Jack’s effects that Bessie was unacquainted 
with. The lowest drawer of a tall chif- 
foniér in their sleeping-room was always 
locked and the key on Jack’s ring. When 
she found the drawer locked, she asked 
what was in it. Jack, foreseeing a skir- 
mish, wickedly replied : 

“Love-letters, dearest!” and _ then 
laughed, as he awaited the next question. 
To his surprise, Bessie said not another 
word. The troublesome flush that always 
with her was the sign of great tumult 
rose on her face, and she left the room. 
All the rest of the day she was very quiet, 
but Jack could not bring a retort, though 
he did tease most shamefully. The next 
week it happened that Dulcinea returned 
to her native town, bringing her baby 
with her. The night after their first meet- 
ing with her Jack heard a smothered sob- 
bing. Half suspecting the cause, he 
asked, tenderly : 

“ What’s the matter, Bessie?” 

To his amazement, instead of the heart- 
broken reply he expected, came back the 
fiery rejoinder : 

“Tt seems to me you had better return 
those letters to that baby’s mother. I’ve 
always heard that a woman’s letters were 
compromising after she had married.” 


As soon as Jack could control his voice, 
he said : 
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“ Those letters would be—very—to the 
woman that wrote them.” 

“Jack! do you mean I wrote them ?” 
she cried. “O Jack! I know you think 
me foolish, but when I saw that baby to- 
day, all I could think was that if things 
had happened as you once wanted them, 
that little child would have been yours, 
and, oh! where should I have been ?” 

“‘ My dear, if things had happened as 
you insist they might have, you probably 
wouldn’t have grieved, inasmuch as you 
had not assured me of your love for me 
at that time, and, indeed, I have no reason 
to think you did love me, for, if I’m not 
mistaken, you were quite taken up in an- 
other quarter yourself.” 

“ Hush!” she cried, with sweet incon- 
sistency ; “truly, you don’t repent having 
married me ?” 

“« Bessie, will you never be content with 
what I tell you every day ?” 

Then she whispered, softly, with both 
arms around his neck : 

“ Who did write those letters; did I ?” 

It he had told her then, there would 
have been nothing left for me to tell ; but 
the tantalizing spirit again got the best 
of him. Jack only laughed, and Bessie 
never asked again. After this, there 
seemed to be a little lack of harmony ; 
they still very rarely quarreled, but they 
often parted with an uncomfortable feeling 
on both sides. Jack was away all day in 
the city ; he came home on the five-thirty 
train at night. The little house that they 
lived in was high up on a hill that over- 
looked the horseshoe-like harbor, and be- 
yond that the long railroad bridge, whose 
farther end was directly opposite the 
house. The bridge ended at the depot, 
about half a mile from the house on the 
right. The railroad turned and twisted 
and curved between the hills and tortuous 
river, being discernible at many points be- 
fore it reached the commencement of the 
bridge, whence it could be seen quite to 
the depot. Mrs. Vincent always sat in 
her pretty little bed-room, after lunch, 
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watching for the afternoon train. When 
it reached the bridge she started to walk 
toward the depot to meet Jack. She 
could meet him with her eyes miles away, 
she used to say, and it was her never-tail- 
ing habit to do so; but lately she bad 
come to indulge in painful reveries as she 
sat there. “It does seem to me,” she 
thought, “that we’ve been growing farther 
and farther apart this last year, and I did 
so hope we should escape that; it seems 
so common and vulgar. So many married 
people tire of each other in three years 
and bicker and fight, and oh! dear! it 
seems to me that we've begun to,” and 
she thought over the past few weeks. It 
had been growing hot and stifling in the 
city. Jack always seemed so tired at 
night that she feared for his health, which 
was never very rugged. So, instead of 
telling him all the little daily occurrences, 
as she had been used at night, she had 
acquired a habit of keeping very quiet in 
the evening so Jack could rest—poor 
fellow—he looked sotired! Many a time 
she longed to put her arms around him 
and rest the heavy head, but she feared 
it would trouble him. Jack seemed to be 
fretful now when she talked “ fvolishly,” 
as she used to, so she pushed back the 
love and longing and stifled the fond, 
coaxing words, and nursed her grievance 
till it assumed formidable proportions and 
she felt like a much abused woman, whom 
Jack no longer loved. If she had only 
known how Jack missed the evening 
talks, droll as they often were, about the 
household happenings, and bits from in- 
teresting books, accompanied by original 
remarks concerning things in general. 
If she had only known that when he 
seemed fretful, he was really tired out 
with the constant writing that wearied 
brain and eyes, and, being a man, showed 
his fatigue in that way—not that he ought 
to have done it, but he did. He tried to 
be patient, but it irritated him fur Bessie 
to seem continually to doubt his love for 
her. When she said, “ You dou't kiss 
me as much as you used to,” and, “ It 
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must seem like an old story, for you never 
talk to me now as you did betuie we were. 
married,” he laughed at first, then said, 
“I certainly do, only you've grown s 
used to it, Bessie, you don’t notice it,” 
but it tired him, nevertheless, and Bessie 
was unwise enough to put on a long face 
and silently reproach him at every turn, 
If he hadn’t been the most long-suffering 
man in the world, he would have lost his 
temper sooner, but perhaps it was quite 
as unfortunate that when other men 
would have been angry, he only sought 
refuge in teasing, and Bessie didn’t bear 
that very patiently now, and so, out of 
very little matter a great fire was kindled, 
It all began with those letters. Jack, 
with whom they were a standard joke, 
and who ought to have known better than 
to refer to them when he saw that it really 
troubled Bessie, happened to mention 
them in a teasing way. Bessie tried to 
hold her temper in check, but it was too 
much, and she blazed forth before she 
thought in a bitter retort that touched 
Jack’s sleeping pride. 

“Good heavens, girl!” he said, “do 
you really believe that those letters are 
anything it would hurt you to read? If 
that’s all the confidence you have in me, 
Bessie, you would better never have 
married me. You may rest assured that 
there is nothing in them but what you 
have known,” and with that he flung 
himself out of the room, going for the first 
time without a good-bye kiss. At the 
lower door he stopped a moment, and said, 
“T may not be home till eight o’clock, to- 
night, Bessie, so it will be better for you 
not to delay dinner for me.” 

“If you feel as harsh as you seem to- 
ward me,” she cried out, passionately, 
“you'd better not come home at all!’ but 
the door had banged to and he had gone. 
Had he heard her? had he heard those 
hard, cruel words? The instant they had 
left her lips Bessie wasin a tumult of re- 
gret. She threw up tle window. Jack 
was far down the road by this time, run- 
ning, for he was already late ; she could not 
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make him hear. The fresh breeze from 
the river brought back her words mock- 
ingly, “Jack, Jack, can’t you hear me? 
I didn’t mean that.” An insane desire to 
run after him possessed her, but he could 
barely reach the depot himself in time, 
and it would only provoke him to see her 
running after him. No, she could only 
hope he would be too late to catch the 
train; but in this she was disappointed, 
for Jack stepped on the last car as the 
train slowly swung out of the depot. 
“And I’ve got to wait all day before I 
can tell him how sorry I am; poor boy! 
working so hard for me, too, and I so 
hateful. O my horrid tongue! and that 
awful temper! Why did I so misjudge 
him? I might have known, I did know, 
that he hadn’t the slightest corner in his 
heart that didn’t belong to me; and how 
mean he must think me! He hasn’t the 
least bit of jealousy in his own nature, and 
that’s why he laughs at and teases me so. 
If he’ll only come back, I will never say 
or think anything so mean again.” The 
day dragged drearily on; an uneasy fore- 
boding filled Bessie’s heart. “Of course, 
he'll come all right,” she said to herself, 
“he always does; it’s only because I’ve so 
much to tell him and it’s so important to 
me, that I fear something will happen. 
Let me see; it’s six o’clock now; he 
hasn’t come on the five-thirty surely, so 
he'll come at eight. I'll sit here with my 
book and try to make the time pass 
quickly ;” but try as hard as she might 
to fix her eyes on tle page, all she could 
see was Jack’s reproachful face, all she 


. could hear was the ringing in her ears of 


that little poem she had learned as a 
child and never forgotten : 


“Tf I had thought in the morning 
How wearily all the day 

The word unkind would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 

I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain, 

But we vex our own with word and tone 
We may never take back again.” 
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She threw down the book impatiently ; 
it fell on the sofa and something jingled 
upon the floor ; it was Jack’s bunch of keys. 
Bessie’s heart jumped ; now she could see 
for herself what was in that drawer. Jack 
had said there was nothing that would 
trouble her, and she knew at last that he 
really had no objection to her looking at 
the letters; she would go and do it now. 
But at the very keyhole she paused ; it 
seemed so mean. She had just been telling 
herself that Jack hadn’t kept back any 
love episode, after all, and now she was 
seeking to pry into his letters. What if 
he had said there was nothing in it but 
what she knew, what difference did that 
make? She had no right to open that 
drawer without Jack’s knowledge. “ Jack 
will tell me, himself, some time,” she 
thought; “I can trust him, I know that 
now,” and she took out the key and sat 
down by the window again. How slowly 
the clock ticked ! she wondered idly which 
was correct, her watch or the clock ; her 
watch, she thought, for she had set that 
only last night by Jack’s; but that was 
nothing to go by, for his was almost as 
bad as Captain Cuttle’s, and could not be 
depended on for twenty-four hours. Jack 
wanted a new one; his was very old, and 
he hoped to be able to afford one before 
long. He gave Beasie hers when they 
were married. Bessie thought now re- 
morsefully how like Jack that was, to give 
her the best, even if he went without him- 
self. How slowly the time passed! it was 
now seven, and the early summer’s sun 
was just setting behind the house, its rosy 
rays reddening with a gorgeous light the 
river, the old bridge, the distant land, and 
the eastern sky. Bessie sighed uneasily 
and took up her book ; would that refrain 
never leave her mind ? 


“iow many go forth in the morning 
That never come back at night !” 


“Suppose Jack should never come back. 
Stop! Pll not be so foolish,” Bessie cried, 
giving herself a shake. She opened her 
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book ‘resolutely. It was Madame Mohl, 
her Salon, so pleasantly described by 
Kathleen O'Meara. It opened at the 
part where Madame Mohl, after her hus- 
band’s death, went, accompanied by a 
friend, with fear and trembling, to open 
his cabinet, fearing lest she would find 
letters which would inform her of some 
early love other than herself. It told in 
a few words of her joy at finding nothing 
but some letters of her own and of her 
tender triumph in this proof of her hus- 
band’s love. 

“ How odd, that I should read that 
now,” thought Bessie, with that strange 
foreboding still tugging at her heart. 
“Suppose Jack should die and I should 
have that same thing todo. Itseems just 
as if I were going to. I won't wait for 
that, I’ll go now,” and with this resolve 
Bessie took the key and went again to the 
drawer. “If I could only be sure they 
were mine,” the foolish child stammered. 
She timidly turned the key and began 
slowly to open the drawer. Suddenly she 
stopped. “What am I doing? I said I 
would trust Jack, and see me now. Oh! 
what am I doing? Jack! Jack! forgive 
me !” she dropped down on her knees and 
hid her face in the cushion of the little 
chair. “I must fight this out now,” she 
said, brokenly ; “ either this silly, hateful 
jealousy over nothing will make us un- 
happy all our days, or I must end it here. 
How shall I doit?” The drawer was un- 
locked, but Bessie didn’t attempt to look 
in. She crouched perfectly quiet. She 
thought over all the happy moments of 
her life with Jack, of his care and pa- 
tience. He loved to tease, but he never 
tried to wound her. Always there was 
nothing but his love shown in everything 
around her. “He gives up far more to 
me than-I to him,” she thought, “and I 
am always asking if he is sure he loves 
me. It would be more reasonable for him 
to ask me, I think. How many times he 
has told me how much I am to him. I 
will be something to him, and I'll not 
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grow from worse to worse till I end by be. 
ing a vulgar, jealous woman. Heis worthy 
of a better fate than that, and I’ll never 
let him find it in me,” and, rising to her 
feet, Bessie resolutely locked the drawer 
and turned away, saying, with a little sob: 
“O Jack! dear, if you'll only come 
back safely, I'll never let you go away 
from me as I did this morning again!” 


“And hearts are broken for harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne’er set right.” 


Why would those lines ring so continu- 
ally? She turned to the window and 
watched the farthest point at which the 
train could be seen. A pretty picture she 
made, standing there in her dainty, white 
gown, her little, slippered foot tapping the 
floor impatiently, a delicate flush on her 
cheek, and her eyes sparkling with a re- 
solve that lit up her face with a happier 
glow than had been there for weeks. 

“There it is!” she cried, as a tiny, 
white puff of steam showed itself in a 
jagged cut far up the valley. “I'll just 
have time to put on my boots and go to 
meet Jack.” 

But instead of removing her slippers 
she watched the train with fascination. 

“ How foolish I’ve been,” she thought, 
‘to be so worried. The train comesevery 
day, of course it would to-day, and Jack 
will be sure to be on it, for he always 
comes when he says he will. ‘ Perhaps 
you'd better never come home.’ Oh! do 
you suppose he heard those hateful words? 
He must have known I did not mean it. 


«“OPwere a cruel fate, were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn, 


“Oh! will that never stop! there’s the 


train close by the bridge. Gracious! I 
must hurry,” and she stooped to find her 
shoes, when suddenly, O God! what was 
that? Where, an instant before, the long 
train was slackening its furious pace at 
the other end of the bridge, now was 4 
mass of broken timber, with a loose engine 
before and a pushing, grinding body of 

















ears behind, while through the calm quiet 
of the summer’s night came across the 
river cries muffled by the distance which, 
even to this day, ring in Bessie’s ears. For 
one horrible moment she stood aghast. 
Jack, her handsome, bright, fun-loving 
Jack—Jack, who only that morning had 
stood befure her with mischief, with tender 
pride, and then, alas! with reproach in his 
eyes, was he under that awful mass? O 
Heaven! if he should be, and she should 
be too late to tell him all that she wanted 
to! With one bound she reached the stair, 
and with another she was at the door and 
away down the hill toward the town and 
the long bridge. Oh! if God would only 
be kind. If Jack might only not have 
been in that crushed car! Why, one 
couldn’t be in it and live. What a hor- 
rid crowd of men, women, and little chil- 
dren, too, were pushing on toward the 
bridge! Bessie saw them like a confused 
vision. One of her slippers fell off and 
she did not stop to pick it up, but ran on, 
on over the rough road as if with winged 
feet. 

“They say Jack Vincent was on that 
train,” cried a man, running by, to an- 
other. 

“Tf he was, he had hard luck,” an- 
swered the other, “for he’s generally on the 
first car, and that was the one to go.” 

Bessie turned and looked at the speak- 
ers wildly. She struck her hands to her 
ears and rushed past them. She almost 
knocked down a little child and was sorry, 
in a dazed way, that she couldn’t stop to 
pick itup. Jack loved littlechildren, and 
he would have been sorry—would have 
been! would be. How she and Jack would 
talk thisall over to-night and pity those who 
were killed and those who mourned them. 
Would they pity her? Whopityher? Was 
her brain turning? She pushed on over 
the open trestle bridge. At any other time 
she would have been giddy and fallen; 
now she could see only Jack before her, 
always with that reproachful look. 

“Only let me find him and let him for- 
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give me,” she prayed, with all her might. 
“Oh! let me see my Jack again !” 

Who was that at the end of the bridge? 
who was he that, with bleeding hands and 
bare head, rushed forward toward her? 
with clothes half torn from him, with 
gloves and ring twisted from his bruised 
fingers, but alive—alive—and not dead. 
Thank God ! alive, and coming to her with 
the ever-shining love in his eyes, was 
Jack. 

That night, after the bruised hands had 
been bound up and after Jack had ex- 
plained his almost miraculous escape from 
the death that had come to his fellow-pas- 
sengers close beside him, he said, huskily : 

“T tell you, Bessie, a great many things 
went through my mind in the short time 
that I was trying. to pry my way out of 
the window, and one was that I was sorry 
I’d teased you so much this morning, and 
if I ever got out alive I’d not be so hard 
on you again. You don’t take very kindly 
to it, little girl, and I fear I’ve gone too 
far sometimes.” 

“ Hush, Jack, hush!” and Bessie laid 
her little hand softly over his mouth. 
“You are not to blame at all, it’s my hate- 
ful, unreasonable jealousy. I saw to-day 
how wicked and uncalled-for it was, and I 
made a resolution, too. Never mind what 
it was, but I sha’n’t be teased so easily 
again. And, Jack,dear, you left your keys 
here, and I was so possessed to find out 
about those letters that I almost opened 
the drawer. Then I thought of what you 
said, that there was nothing in them I 
might be sorry to read, and I was ashamed 
—it seemed like not trusting you, and I 
do that, Jack. Truly, you believe me now, 
don’t you? so, here is the key. I didn’t 
open the drawer.” 

“Go do it now, Bessie; bring the letters 
to me.” 

“T don’t want to, Jack ; I don’t want to 
see them ; your word is enough.” 

“Then bring them to me, please.” 
Bessie meekly obeyed. 

“ Look here, Bessie,” said Jack, “these 
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all belong to the only woman in the world 

whom I ever wanted to marry, whom I 

ever loved, or whom I ever shall love.” 
Bessie looked and saw a pile of letters, 


all in her own handwriting, a little, old 
picture of herself, and a paper, within 
which lay a ring of the golden hair that 
curled on her own forehead. 

MARY A. GILMORE, 





ARCADIAN SHEPHERD’S LOVE SONG. 


_ 


{OFT o’er the hills the purple clouds 
are lying ; 
Soft on the stream the sunset’s ling’- 
ring light 
Drifts into shadow—beautiful in dying 
As newly wakened love is in the eyes 
of my Delight. 


Deep as Love’s eyes, with all their love 
within them, 
Flows the shadow’d stream beneath 
my longing gaze. 
Deep as her eyes when Love himself 
would win them 
Into sweetest mimicry of his own un- 
fathomed ways. 


But where is my Love, oh! where so long 
delaying ? 
So long ’midst the dews of evening 
chill and cold! 
Chance, from her care her willful sheep 
are straying ; 
And she, alone, is seeking to bring them 
to the fold. 


Chance, all unguarded, she alone is calling, 
Calling her lost sheep from their peril- 
ous way. 


Chance, even now, some sorrow is befalling, 
And death itself is making all this 
loveless, long delay. 


Chance, in her wand’rings some other lad 
hath found her, 
Guiding her flocks as in a waking 
dream. 
Chance, with his charms some other lad 
hath found her, 
And I am left here love-lorn, piping 
music to the stream. 


Oh! where is my Love, and where so long 
delaying? 
In pastures of bliss or mountain loneli- 
ness ? 
Where is my Love, and wherefore is she 
straying? 
Quick, quick, O flowing waters! help 
my longing heart to guess! 


Soft from the hills the purple shades are 
dying ; 
Soft to my ear sounds a voice low and 
sweet ; 
Swift to my side my Love, my Love 
comes flying— 
Whilst the dark’ning waters thrill in 
their music at our feet. 


GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 





GRATIAN’S LITTLE SWEETHEART. 


T was an “off” day for John Gratian, 
engineer of the No. 1 express, and he 
was improving the opportunity afforded 
for attending to various small matters of 
business in the city. 

Turning, at length, into a narrow alley, 
as the shorter way of passing from one 
crowded thoroughfare to another, his at- 
tention was arrested by the sound of sup- 
pressed sobbing, and a few steps further 
op he came upon a little girl sitting upon 
the curbstone, and vainly trying to com- 
pose into something like their first order 
a basketful of linen, which, although evi- 
dently freshly laundried, had been soiled 
and rumpled by contact with the dust of 
the street. 

“What's the matter, little one?’’ asked 
Gratian, in that tone of his which was 
wont to make every weak and defenseless 
thing hasten at once to cast itself upon his 
sympathy and protection. 

The child lifted a pair of great brown 
eyes swimming in tears. She was a fragile 
little thing—eight years old, although her 
slight figure made her seem still younger 
—and rarely beautiful in spite of her 
stained cheeks and shabby dress. 

“TI was carrying home the clothes,” she 
answered as best as she could between the 
convulsive breaths which shook her 
slender body from head to foot, “ and— 
and—a boy ran against me—all on pur- 
pose—and made me drop the basket. 
See !”—with a piteous gesture—“ they are 
all dirty. I must carry them back to 
Mother Meg, and she will beat me again !” 
She covered her face with her hands and 


broke into fresh weeping, rocking herself 
back and forth upon the stone in hope- 
less distress. 

“Hush, my child!” said the young 
man, with gentle authority. “Try to stop 
crying, and listen to me. Who is this 
Mother Meg ?—Not your own mother ?” 

“Oh! no, no! I wouldn’t have to be 
afraid of my own dear mammy! But 
she’s dead. Mother Meg’s the woman I 
live with. She’ll be fit to kill me when 
she sees the clothes.” 

“Does she often beat you, as you say ?” 

The child’s only answer was to slip her 
ragged frock off one of her thin shoulders, 
showing the bruised and purple flesh be- 
neath. Gratian uttered an inarticulate 
expression of horror. 

“Come, child,” he said, “I will go with 
you. Is your home far from here?” 

“Only two blocks down around the 
corner, sir, but—I’m afraid it won’t do 
any good !” 

“T think it will. Come—give me the 
basket, and do you run on and show me 
the way.” 

“Mother Meg” had evidently been on 
the lookout for the return of her small 
messenger. No sooner had the child 
turned the corner, a step in advance of 
her protector, than she was set upon by a 
stout, red-faced woman, whose black hair 
fell in straggling witch-locks about her 
small, glistening eyes. 

“So ye’re back at last! Bad luck to 
ye for an idlin’ good-for-naught! Where’s 
the basket ?” 

The muscular arm was already raised 
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for a blow, when Gratian stepped hastily 
forward with the missing basket upon his 
arm. 

“Pardon me, madame,” he said, touch- 
ing his hat to the virago as respectfully 
as if she had been a princess, “but the 
little girl has met with an accident. She 
was thrown down in the street, and the 
clothes—so beautifully ironed, too—are 
badly soiled. She was afraid you might 
think she had been careless, but she was 
really not at all to blame.” 

_ Rage, at sight of the waste of her labor, 

struggled with an unwonted sense of com- 
placency in the woman’s face. Poor Mo- 
ther Meg! there had been enough in her 
hard lot to make her coarse and brutal— 
not the least, that in all her life she could 
not remember having been addressed with 
real courtesy before. 

The warring impulses showed in the 
fretful plaint with which she replied: 

“Ye’ve givin’ yerself a dale o’ trouble, 
surr! And, indade, if she’s not to blame 
this time, it’s often enough that she is, 
sure! <A careless, blunderin’ child that 
she is, and meself kapin’ her out o’ charity, 
and takin’ the bread out o’ me own mouth 
and Teddy’s—me boy’s—for that same 
purpose !” 

“She told me that you were not her 
mother,” said Gratian. 

The woman flashed a quick glance at 
the trembling child, as if to ascertain to 
what length her confidence with the 
stranger might have extended, then she 
went on volubly : 

“Her mother was a young widdy wo- 
man as lived here in the block—Margaret 
Reagan was her name—she died o’ the 
consumption, this time a year ago, a lavin’ 
Nora here with nobody to look after her. 
It’s poor enough I am, surr, as ye may 
well see, but I just took her home, and 
the dear knows the load she’s been on my 
shoulders, that were bent enough a’ready 
with me own troubles!” 

“Margaret Reagan—Margaret Rea- 
gan!” mused Gratian, some vague mem- 











ory awakening at the name. A glance at 
the child’s appealing face completed the 
association. 

“ A perfect likeness!” he said, under hig 
breath; then aloud, “Do you know 
where the young woman had lived before?” 

“T know!” broke in the child, eagerly, 
“She told me—” 

“Shut your mouth, can’t ye, till ye’re 
spoken to!” cried Mother Meg. “She 
was married somewhere in Berkshire, surr, 
She'd been a sewin’ girl. Her man died 
a year after—hurt by the cars.” 

“Tt must have been she—a girl I used 
to know,” said Gratian. 

Poor Maggie Barry! How sorry his 
mother would be to hear of this, he 
thought. How fond she had been of her 
pretty little seamstress! What a happy 
bride handsome Pat Reagan had carried 
away with him to the great city! And 
this was the sorrowful end of the little ro- 
mance! Yet scarcely the end, he reflected, 
as he looked once more upon the little 
girl gazing at him through her mother’s 
eyes. The resemblance grew almost start- 
ling. There was the same peach-blossom 
skin, the same soft, clinging curls of chest- 
nut hair—even the small, tremulous 
mouth broke into the pretty, beseeching 
curves which he remembered. How could 
he leave her there, so small and weak, to 
grow up amid unclean surroundings, un- 
der the heavy hand of her hard task- 
mistress? He was not given to morbid 
fancies, yet, for the moment, he could have 
believed that Maggie had reached to him 
an appealing hand from her unmarked 
grave. He thought of the little home up 
among the hills, and the sweet-faced mo- 
ther who would smile him a welcome 
there. The house had not always been, 
as now, empty of childish laughter. There 
had been a little sister who died. Years 
had passed since her little feet made mu- 
sic across the floor, yet in his mother’s 
cottage a pair of tiny, half-worn slippers 
were still standing. What would that 
gentle mother say if he were to lead this 
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tattered waif to her door to-night, and 
ask : 

“Will you take her for Nellie’s sake?” 

His face lighted with a sudden resolu- 
tion. 

“The care of the child is quite too 
much for you,” he said to the woman. “I 
should be glad to relieve you of it. My 
mother would make a home for her. 
Would you like to go with me, Nora ”— 
turning to the child—“ to a home in the 
green country, in the very place where 
your mother lived when she was a little 
girl like you ?” 

The child uttered a cry of joy and 
clasped her thin hands. Mother Meg 
darted a malicious glance at her. 

“And it’s grateful ye are, to be sure,” 
she cried, her ill temper gaining sudden 
mastery, “after I’ve took you in and done 
for ye, when ye might ’a’ starved in the 
streets, and now to bea-screechin’ out like 
that at thought o’ goin’ off with a man 
ye never set eyes on afore! And as for 
you, surr”—turning upon Gratian with 
flashing eyes—“ how do I know what ye 
mane by the child—stranger that ye are! 
And are ye after supposin’ that I'll be 
fillin’ her useless mouth for a twelvemonth 
and then let her from me just as she’s able 
to do her bit o’ fetchin’ and carryin’? Not 
if I know meself, surr, and the best ye can 
do is to get about your business and lave 
me alone to mine!” 

Gratian comprehended that the oppor- 
tunity for conciliation was past. 

“Woman,” he answered, firmly, “ you 
may as well understand that you will 
never be allowed to keep this child. You 
have no right to her, and the law will take 
her from you and give her, if not to me, 
then to some other proper guardian. But 
I wish to avoid trouble and delay. Give 
her to me now, and these are yours ”— 
taking some shining gold pieces from his 
pocket—“ refuse, and you shall see the in- 
side of a prison for your abuse of her!” 

Mother Meg’s face changed. An eager, 
Tapacious expression rendered her dis- 
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torted features even more repulsive; her 
fingers clutched and trembled. But she 
would not accept too hastily. 

“Couldn’t ye make it a little more, 
surr?” she whined. “A poor craytur like 
me, breakin’ me back over the washtub 
and the ironin’-board all day and nobody 
to take a step for me! It’s takin’ away 
me one help that ye are !” 

“No!” thundered Gratian, now thor- 
oughly aroused, “not one cent more. 
Will you take the money and give me the 
child, or shall I call an officer ?” 

“ T’ll take it!” she answered, hurriedly, 
cringing with the cowardice of a cruel na- 
ture before his outburst of wrath. “ Go, 
Nora, and wrap yer things intoa bundle. 
The gentleman ’1] wait for ye.” 

“No, my child,” he said, gently, as the 
little girl was about to obey, “we want 
nothing more in this place. Come!” 

The small hand stole trustingly into 
that of her new friend, and without a sin- 
gle backward glance the little Nora left 
the scene of her slavery behind forever. 

It was, indeed, a marvelous experience 
for a sensitive child who, in all her short 
life, had seldom seen so much as a grow- 
ing tree or flower to be transplanted from 
her gloomy, unwholesome alley to the 
cozy cottage, nestling like a bird’s nest 
midway of the pine-clad hill-slope. 

When she lay down on that first night 
upon the lost Nellie’s little, white bed, ar- 
rayed in the cool night-dress sweet with 
lavender, which the mother’s hand had 
folded away so long ago—covered softly 
by tender fingers and kissed good-night by 
lips that smiled, though they trembled— 
what wonder that the child feared to sleep 
lest she should waken to find it all but a 
beautiful dream ? 

But when morning came the sunlight 
flickered upon her pillow through the cur- 
tain of green branches outside her win- 
dow, and a strange, sweet sound came to 
her ears. Could the robin have guessed 
that she had never heard his song? There 
he sat, perched upon a swaying branch, 
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his small throat swelling with his jubilant 
strain, as if he would have said, “ No-ra— 
No-ra—welcome home!” 

“She shall have no tasks at present,” 
wisely decided Nora’s new foster-mother 
when she had marked the pale cheeks and 
thin limbs of the half-nourished child. 
“There will be time enough for work and 
lessons when she has grown strong and 
rosy.” 

So Nora was given the absolute freedom 
of the spring-woods—a mysterious realm, 
where mother Nature, so reticent to the 
philosopher, will yet open a whole heart- 
ful of secrets to the innocent young soul, 
whose only learning has been of love for her. 

It was not long till the child had 
learned the hiding-place of the blue 
hepatica among the rocks; knew where, 
beside the mountain brook, the delicate 
speed well dipped its tendrils into the spark- 
ling water; over what precipice the 
daring columbine swayed and swung, and 
where, amid damp moss and treacherous, 
peaty soil, quaint jack-in-the-pulpit held 
his mimic stage. The sweet fern spread a 
fragrant cushion for the little, strength- 
ening limbs, while overhead oaks and 
beeches spread a canopy whose blossom- 
fringes dropped a dust of gold. For her 
the birds sang nesting-songs unafraid ; 
tiny fishes swam in her sight to take the 
crumbs she dropped into the stream; 
purple butterflies brushed her cheek as 
she lay motionless among the flowers. No 
blossom in all the wood opened so rapidly 
to sun and shower as the sweet child-soul 
was expanding in its new atmosphere of 
tenderness and care. 

To Mrs. Gratian, Nora was all gentle- 
ness and affectionate obedience, but it was 
“ Brother John”—as he had bidden her 
call him—who commanded the idolatrous 
love of her whole heart. How she waited 
fur the rare days which he could spend at 
home—clung to him, when he came, 
tremulous, almost speechless, with excess 
of joy! 

The cottage was scarcely a half-mile 
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distant from the village railway-station, 
and no music could have been more at- 
tractive to Nora’s ears than the thunder 
of the No. 1 express, sending forth its 
shrill note of greeting, as it came rushing 
down the glen. 

“O Brother John !” she cried, one day, 
“if I could only ride on the engine with 
you!” 

“ But you would be afraid, sweetheart, 
with the great wheels spinning, the hissing 
steam, and flying sparks!” 

The child drew his hand to her lips. 

“ Do you think I could be afraid any- 
where with you, my Brother John?” she 
said. 

The young man looked down at her, 
with a sudden moisture in his eyes. 

‘Well, then, you shall try it to- 
morrow,” he said, cheerily. “ You know 
the place where I always slow up before 
we come to the crossing of the tracks, 
Wait for me there, if mother is willing, 
and I'll take you up.” 

As the fiery-breathed “ Vulcan ” round- 
ed the curve next day, her driver saw, 
bravely standing its ground beside the 
gleaming track, a little figure in a flutter- 
ing muslin-gown. 

The panting locomotive came to a mo- 
mentary stand, and on the instant John 
Gratian had reached down and drawn to 
him a little creature with blown curls 
and eager, shining eyes. 

Forward again! the heavy wheels 
grating over the intersecting tracks— 
slower—creeping over the long bridge 
above the deep ravine, at whose bottom a 
noisy mountain stream fumed and fretted 
over the rocks—a snort, a scream, swift 
rush and sudden check beside the broad 
platform where the out-going passengers 
waited—and Nora’s first ride upon the 
engine had run its glorious course and 
come to an end! Her first—but vot her 
last, by scores and scores! Scarcely one 
fine day, for more than a year thereafter, 
but the hour and the place found the 
patient little sentinel. 
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Allthe employees, from train-boy to con- 
ductor—even the more frequent pas- 
sengers-—learned to look for ‘ Gratian’s 
little sweetheart,” and would nod and 
smile at her as they passed, when the train, 
moving on once more, would leave her 
standing on the platform alone. She 
nodded and smiled, too. There was no 
room for envy in her heart, yet she always 
thought wistfully how grand it must be to 
ride like them—miles and miles away— 
with “ Brother John ” before. 

Autumn came—the second Nora had 
seen among the hills. It was a stormy 
November. The oldest inhabitants told 


each other that they scarcely recollected 
such tempestuous winds, such floods of 
chilly, driving rain. 

The mountain stream had swelled to a 
raging torrent, overflowing its banks far 


and wide. One morning found a portion 
of the long railway bridge carried quite 
away. An army of workmen were sum- 
moned to repair the broken structure, and 
on the fourth day it was announced once 
more ready for use. Gratian’s train, with 
its crowded coaches, would be first to 
cross. 

Little Nora stood at her post, and as the 
young engineer swung her to her seat be- 
side him, her quick instinct of love de- 
tected a grave preoccupation on his face. 

“Has the bridge been tried yet, Jim?” 
the child heard him ery to a switchman 
standing near. 

“No, but it must be all right. 
been a power of work done on it.” 

Gratian turned to the child. “Sweet- 
heart,” he said, “I can’t give you the 
whole ride this time. I'll put you down 
just this side the bridge, for I want to’ take 
the ‘ Vulcan’ over first alone.” 

“Why, Brother John ?” 

“Because I must try the bridge before 
the train goes on it.” 

Nora comprehended, and whitened to 
her lips. 

“ Brother John!” she cried, in an agony, 
“if it shouldn’t be safe—if anything 
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should happen—what would become of 
you 2?” 

“God will take care of that, sweet- 
heart!” he answered, quickly; “but it’s 
safe enough—no doubt. Don't worry your 
little head, and when I back up for the 
train I’] take you on again.” 

The child said no more. Her hands 
were clinched together, and no trace of 
color had returned to her face. As Gratian 
lifted her from the cab, he felt her trem- 
bling in his arms. 

“Why, little sweetheart !” he said. She 
clung to him for an instant, and then pas- 
sively relaxed her hold. 

Gratian was attending to the uncoup- 
ling of the locomotive. 

“ Get off, Jack!” he shouted to the fire- 
man._ “I don’t want company.” 

“ There’s no use of this!” grumbled the 
man. “You’re losing time for nothing, 
Gratian, and the train a half hour late 
already.” 

“Maybe I am, Jack, but when there’s 
a bare chance of mischief, it is better to 
risk one life than a hundred !” 

He was just mounting the cab when 
some one called, “Gratian, hold on a 
minute! The conductor wants you— 
down there behind the rear car.” 

“All right!” shouted the engineer, 
springing lightly down and hurrying in 
the direction indicated. 

Up to this moment Nora had not moved, 
but as she saw the figure of Gratian dis- 
appearing behind the long line of coaches, 
she drew a single panting breath and cast 
a swift glance around. Nobody was look- 
ing at her, for the little crowd of bystand- 
ers had ebbed backward, following with 
curious eyes the retreating form of the 
engineer. 

A few stealthy steps forward, a mount- 
ing rush, like the flight of a bird, and 
Nora was in the cab. She was not trem- 
bling now, and the returning blood burned 
a vivid scarlet in her cheeks. She climbed 
upon the seat, and leaning forward, gently 
touched the lever of the throttle-valve. 
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The great drive-wheels turned noiselessly 
upon their axes, and, like a trained steed, 
the splendid locomotive crept out upon 
the bridge. It had passed the first span, 
and hung midway upon the second, when 
a sudden cry arose : 

“The engine! the engine! See!” 

“My God!” cried fireman Jack, “ it is 
Gratian’s little sweetheart !” 

The third span was already traversed, 
when Gratian came, breathless,to the brink. 

“Steady, sweetheart! Steady!” his 
voice rang like a clarion through the misty 
air, and, ‘ Yes, Brother John,” came back 
the answer, in clear, childish tones. 

The passengers were thronging from the 
coaches—every man held his breath. The 
child's scarlet hood had fallen back and 
her bright hair fell about her shoulders ; 
her small, firm hand was on the lever. 
One span more, and all would be well! 
Merciful God! what was that? A low, 
crackling sound, a shuddering of the 
heavy timbers! Gratian sprang forward 
upon the treacherous sleepers, but a dozen 
strong arms caught and drew him strug- 
gling back. ‘The great structure swayed, 
the locomotive reeled, tottered from the 
parting tracks, and with an awful crash, 
the two fell together into the abyss! 

It seemed well nigh a miracle that the 
fragile little body had been neither 
burned nor mutilated. There was, in- 
deed, no disfigurement except the purple 


bruise upon the temple, which the cluster. 
ing curls concealed. She must have died 
instantly, the doctors said—there had been 
no conscious suffering. 

The village inns were filled that night 
with people—no longer strangers to each 
other, since all were alike mourners— 
who had lingered on their ways of business 
or pleasure to follow in the sad proces. 
sion up the hill-side road to the little cot- 
tage which had entertained its angel un- 
awares. 

Mothers brought their children, that 
they might remember always the sweet 
face, about whose still lips there lingered 
still the semblance of a smile. 

Rare flowers came from city conserva- 
tories, breathing out their fragrance upon 
the pillow where the child lay—a sleeping 
princess amid her hushed court—royal 
forever by the divine right of sacrifice. 

There is another grave in the old 
church-yard, bordered by soughing pines, 
beside the child Nellie’s, dead so long 
ago. 

Nature, the impartial mother, has cov- 
ered this, too, with her creeping grasses 
and bending blossoms, until 


“No eye 
May any more the difference discover.” 
The little, white cross bears only the 
dearest name: “Gratian’s -Little Sweet- 


heart.” 
MARY A, P. STANSBURY. 
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A NEW STORY WITH AN OLD ENDING. 


“T7TLETS, fine vi'lets! ’Ave a bunch 

\ of vi'lets, sir! On’y a penny a 
bunch.” 

The little flower vendor, who had been 
standing patiently at the corner of the 
street, ran eagerly forward as he spoke 
and held up his broken basket with an 
expectant twinkle in his shrewd black 
eyes. He had long ago settled in his 
small mind that “ the Parson was a good 
sort,” and with the keen business instinct 
that the poor so soon develop, he knew 


that the biting east wind would tell in his 


favor. 
“Violets? All right, my lad, I'll take 


abunch. How has business been getting 
on lately ?” 

“On’y middlin’ well,” said the boy, 
shaking his head. “Yer see, the other 
fellers they swells out their bunches with 
stalks as ’as no ’eads, an’ it tells agin yer 
when ye’r trying to sell fair.” 

His listener nodded. He was a tall, 
gaunt young man, with a thin, earnest 
face, which people were apt to call rather 
hard, and his nod was emphatic, as though 
his own experience indorsed the lad’s 
words. 

“Tt is hard lines sometimes, Tom,” he 
agreed. 

“ Precious ’ard !” said the boy, heartily. 
“But ye’r allus telling as ’ow we ought 
ter be honest an’ as ow honesty pays in 
the long run if we peg away long enough, 
an’ I’m goin’ to give it a fair chance. 
A’ternoon, sir!” and shouldering his 
basket, he trudged sturdily away. 


Left to himself, William Leighton 
turned into one of the gloomy, poverty- 
stricken houses, and entering his own little 
sitting-room, flung himself down into the 
depths of an old arm-chair, which was 
standing by the fire. His tea stood ready 
on the table, and the kettle was singing 
merrily, but he felt tired and moody to- 
night, and was in no hurry to begin his 
solitary meal. 

“« Honesty pays in the long run if we 
only peg away long enough,’” he repeated. 
“ That little chap makes a better preacher 
than I, for, upon my word, I am beginning 
to doubt it.” 

He glanced around the cheerless room, 
with its bare, drab-colored walls and 
scanty furniture, and then thrust his 
hands deeper into his pockets and shiv- 
ered. He was usually courageous enough, 
and far too busy for self-analysis, but the 
death of a fellow-worker whom he had loved 
and honored had depressed him to-day ; 
and if he chose to waste his tea-hour, 
why, it was no one’s business but his own. 
So he went on thinking. 

“ Let us see what honesty has done for 
me. On the one hand, there is a snug 
country living amidst the blessed fields 
and lanes, with my father’s approbation, 
eight hundred a year, and the sweetest 
girl in Christendom for my wife. And all 
to be had by dropping the eternal ques- 
tion of right and wrong, by ‘ packing a few 
stalks into the bunch,’ as Tom would say. 
On the other hand, there is slaving my 
life out in this detestable place, with 
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eighty pounds a year, and—Kitty, is that 
you ?” 

The sudden question dispelled the 
moody silence like a cheery burst of music, 
and the young Curate sat up and pulled 
himself together. 

“Yes, it is Kitty,” said an aggrieved 
little voice, coming from the other side of 
the door, and sounding somewhere on a 
level with the keyhole. “ An’ I’ve knocked 
three times, an’ you didn’t hear me.” 

“Tam sure I am very sorry,” said Leigh- 
ton, laughing. He opened the door, and 
picking up a child who stood upon the 
threshold, he carried her back into the 
room. “So you have come to have tea 
with me, have you, little one? How has 
the cough been to-day ?” 

“ Pretty well, thank you,” she answered, 
gravely, and then, still held in his arms, 
she looked eagerly round the room and 
back into his face. “Mr. Leighton, I 
didn’t open the window once,” she added, 
impressively ; and sliding down on to the 
ground, she looked up at him with happy, 
glistening eyes. 

“ Bless me, yes!” cried the Curate, with 
a sudden recollection; “and you were to 
have some violets if you kept it shut.” 

“ Violets all for my very own self,” cried 
the child delightedly; and then, when he 
had taken Tom’s little bunch from the vase 
over her head, and had given it into her 
eager, upstretched hands, she clambered 
into the big arm-chair, and curled herself 
up contentedly in its seat. She was a 
pretty little thing, but looked terribly 
delicate, Leighton thought, with her large 
eyes preternaturally bright, and two 
vividly red spots on her thin white cheeks. 

“What makes you like to have the 
window open ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ Tf you lean right far out and look up,” 
explained the little girl, “ you can see the 
top window the other side of the street, 
and they’ve got, oh! such a pretty pot of 
min—min—minette there !” 

“ A pot of mignonette, have they ?” said 

eighton, kindly ; but there was a little 
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frown on his face as he busied himself 
with cutting the bread. “ What does aunt 
say to you when you make your cough 
worse by putting your silly little head out 
of window, just to look at a flower-pot?” 

“She doesn’t mind,” said the little one; 
“she gets as tired of the streets as I do, 
and we both love a bit of country.” 

“You poor little thing!” Leighton 
came back to the fireside, and taking her 
on his knee, began coaxing her to eat, 
“You have never seen the real country, 
have you, Kitty?” 

“Only scraps of it in pots,” said the 
child, quaintly. 

“ And how old are you?” 

“ Nearly seven.” 

It sounded a sad little answer enough 
in the ears of this country-bred, stalwart 
young fellow, whose own passionate love 
for his native lanes amounted almost to 
worship. He had never quite lost that 
cramped, confined feeling which the city 
had first given him, and being in a broken, 
impressionable mood to-night, this sick 
child’s eager longing to look up from her 
own home in the basement to the pot of 
mignonette in the opposite window struck 
him as curiously pathetic. How languid 
she was to-night, and what a mere feather 
weight to hold as she Jay back in his arms, 
with her hot little head pillowed against 
his shoulder! And certainly the cough 
was more frequent than it used to be. 

“ Kitty, how would you like to go to the 
country for a month ?” he asked, suddenly. 

The baby-face crimsoned with delight, 
“Into—the—country ?” she stammered. 

“Now, don’t you jump up like that,” 
remonstrated the Curate; “ you'll only 
make yourself cough. Yes, I think I 
know a dear little old woman in a dear 
little old village who’d be very glad to 
have you for a time, and then you would 
have to get fat and strong and rosy, and 
come hack and tell me all about it.” 

“Won’t you come too?” asked Kitty, 
wistfully. 

“ No, dear, I can’t.” 
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He did not tell her that to send her 
away would necessitate losing his own 
hard-earned holiday ; but he went on in- 
stead to talk of the sunshine, which was 
so golden and so hot that it did not seem 
in the least to belong to the pale, faint sun- 
beams which came straggling down into 
the dark, narrow streets. And then he 
talked to her of the fields which were so 
wide that no man jostled against his fel- 
low, and where the violets and the other 
poor, dusty flowers that little Tom hawked 
about the streets grew fresh and pure and 
beautiful—a place, in fact, where one had 
breathing time, and where there was room 
for everybody. 

“That sounds like Heaven,” said the 
little child, dreamily; and that was the 
main idea she carried away with her when, 
a week later, she went down into Hamp- 
shire under the care of a kindly guard. 
One other thought she took with her to 
her new home. One of the Curate’s few 
possessions was an ivory miniature of a 
brown-haired, sweet-faced girl, and little 
Kitty—who, like all solitary children, 
was full of untaught fancies—had fallen 
into the habit of imprinting a morning 
and evening kiss upon the smiling, up- 
turned face. “Mr. Leighton’s pretty lady,” 
she called her, and one day she asked her 
friend “ why the pretty lady didn’t come 
to live there?” “I wanted her to, but she 
wouldn’t come,” Leighton had answered 
grimly ; and it was with the half-defined 
notion of meeting the original of the pic- 
ture, and of asking her point blank to 
come and cheer up her aunt’s lodger, that 
the child started on that wonderful jour- 
ney which, as Leighton prophesied, was to 
make her “ rosy and strong.” 


“ So this is the child, Mrs. Dobbs ?” 

“Yes, Miss Olive, that’s the child. 
Deary me! whatever have I done with 
Mr. Will’s letter? He tells me her name 
is Kitty Selwyn, and that she never quite 
got the better of a fever she had in the 
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winter, and that the doctor has ordered 
fresh air to set her up again.” 

“Ts she quite a common child—a street 
child, I mean?” 

“ Oh ! no, Miss Olive ; she speaks quite 
pretty, and Mr. Will says—that letter 
must have got tumbled behind the press— 
that her father was a gentleman who 
quarreled with his friends. Heran away 
and listed, and then he married a work- 
girl.” 

“ Well, I’m glad Mr. Leighton has the 
money to spend on such matters.” 

This conversation was the first thing of 
which the new arrival was conscious on 
the morning following the day when she 
had bidden good-bye to her London home, 
Opening her eyes, she found that the 
speakers were a rosy-cheeked old woman 
and an energetic-looking young lady, who 
was frowning portentously as she uttered — 
the last words. For one hazy moment it 
almost seemed to the child that her face 
was familiar, but the impression vanished 
as the lady turned and came toward the 
bed. 

“Well, you small child, so you are 
awake at last !” she was beginning, briskly, 
when old Mrs. Dobbs interposed: . 

“ And as hungry as a hunter, I'll be 
bound,” cried the good dame. “ You just 
lie still, there’s a dear lamb, and I'll get 
your breakfast. You were too tired and 
sleepy to do aught but go to bed last 
night. You will wait here, Miss Olive, 
until I come back ?” 

“‘ Make haste, then,” responded “ Miss 
Olive,” carelessly. “I never have the 
faintest idea what to say to children.” 

She glanced again at Kitty as she 
spoke, and that glance probably influenced 
the future of several lives, for from an 
artistic point of view it suddenly occurred 
to her that the little girl might be worth 
cultivating. 

“T wish you would sit to me,” she be- 
gan, impulsively ; and as Kitty opened 
her eyes in blank amazement, she added, 
hastily, “I mean I want you to let me 
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paint your face and put you in a pic- 


“That will make two Kitties,” said the 
child, with a laugh. She sat up in bed 
and clapped her hands, pleased with the 
idea. 

“No, not two Kitties,” said Miss Olive, 
witha smile. “I shall paint you as Boy 
Cupid.” 

“But I’m not a boy; I’m a girl,” ob- 
jected Kitty, and her visitor laughed out- 
right. 

“You precise little mortal!” she ex- 
claimed.” “ Weli, then, ‘The Envoy of 
Love. How does that suit you? Envoy 
means something sent.” 

“Sent to you by Love?” echoed the 
child. “ Why, I was sent to you by Mr. 
Leighton,” and the next moment she was 
‘ wondering why the face of this young lady 
should have turned a deep, burning red. 

But these few words had quite settled 
the question as to whether Miss Olive Fen- 
roy would choose to interest herself in the 
ailing little child. That very first day 
she took her out with her for a long, 
happy morning in the beautiful spring- 
lighted fields; and this first ramble was 
the forerunner of many another they took 
together, Olive on foot, and her little 
charge on the broad back of a sedate old 
pony. 

The delight and wonderment with which 
the little child welcomed the commonest 
every-day things of country life awoke a 
keener perception of their beauty in the 
more jaded eyes of her companion. When 
Kitty, slipping from the old pony’s back, 
would point to the flickering balls of light 
which, slanting through the trees, fell 
softly upon the moss below, and whisper- 
ing that these were the kisses of the an- 
gelg would run to press her baby lips upon 
their brightness, Olive Fenroy thought it 
only a pretty conceit the child would out- 
grow in time; but when, after listening to 
the caroling of the birds, Kitty knelt rev- 
erently in the long, waving grass and 
thauked the Father who had made their 
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music so lovely, Olive grasped dimly 
something of the deeper meaning of these 
sights and sounds to which she had been 
accustomed since childhood. 

“Mr. Leighton says this,” and “Mr. 
Leighton thinks that,” formed the staple 
of Kitty’s talk, and her innocent, confi- 
dences served to bring Miss Fenroy’s lover 
very vividly before her. For he was her 
lover, she was sure of that, although it 
was six long months since she had heard 
of him ; for Will was too stanch to change. 
Had any one tried to recall in so many 
words the suspense and the worry, and 
finally the decision of last autumn, Olive 
would have fiercely resented it; but this 
little child was too young to understand, 
and the girl let her chatter as she would. 
Kitty had told her of “the pretty lady” 
in the massive gilt frame whom Mr. Leigh- 
ton had tried to bring into his solitary 
rooms, but who “ wouldn’t come,” and in- 
stead of combating the scorn with which 
the little narrator filled her story, Olive 
had only kissed the flushed, indignant 
face. 

So he still kept that ivory miniature ! 
How well she remembered the birthday 
—why, it was three years ago by now— 
when she had given it to him. The old 
Squire, who had long set his heart on the 
marriage of his only boy with the adopted 
daughter who was about the only person 
who had any influence over the imperious 
old man, had met them at the door as 
they came in together from their ramble 
in the lanes, and then and there had defi- 
nitely promised the lad the family living 
as soon as he should be qualified to hold 
it. Will's answer was the forerunner of 
the storm which was afterward to descend 
upon his devoted head. 

“T shall be delighted if it can only be 
made possible,” he had answered; “but I 
am sorely afraid there is a greater call for 
workers in town.” 

And last autumn he had stuck to his 
decision. The autocratic old Squire had 
threatened and raved to no purpose, and 
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Olive (in those days she was his promised 


wife) had pleaded and coaxed in vain. 
“T hate going away, but it seems to me 
right, and I mean to do it,” he had 
answered, and he had kept to his 
point. Then the Squire played his trump 
card. 

“Your poor mother expected me to 
hand you over her own little property 
when you entered the Church,” he told 
his son, with ominous quietness; “ but I 
will not, sir! not a penny of it will you 
see until I die! If you choose to go and 
grind yourself to ashadow, of course, you 
can do it, but you don’t have the money, 
and you don’t have Olive.” 

How often during these last few months 
the girl had regretted her own share in 
the matter no one would ever know. She 
had been piqued by his apparent in- 
difference to her wishes, and had been 
overruled by the Squire’s impetuosity, 
but in the quiet, lonely winter that fol- 
lowed she had grown to realize not only 
her own love, but also some of the motives 
which had placed a stranger in the pleas- 
ant country rectory, and “the young 
master” in the midst of the London tur- 
moil. Butit was Kitty herself who finally 
won the girl into listening to the dictates 
of her own heart rather than to the 
Squire’s invectives, and it happened in 
this wise. 

Kitty’s month in the country was almost 
over, when one glorious morning the two 
set out for a long walk across the sun- 
lighted fields, in quest of a certain black- 
bird’s nest which rumor had located in a 
lovely little nook which bore the name of 
the Fairy’s Dell. 

“You don’t want the pony to-day, do 
you, pet?” she asked, as they started ; 
“there are a number of stiles which poor 
old Dobbin could not get over, and you 
are so strong now that it will not tire 
you.” 

“Yes, I am strong and rosy,” quoted 
Kitty, gleefully ; and, indeed, she looked 
the embodiment of health. The pink 


gingham frock left the dimpled arms bare, 
and both they and the bright, laughing 
face which was framed by the old sun. 
bonnet were browned by exposure. She 
ran along by Olive’s side, swinging the 
big basket she had brought in search of 
flowers, and talking merrily. 

“ Do you know,” she said, as they left 
the fields and clambered down into the 
dell, “ when I first saw you I thought you 
was somebody else.” 

“Did you, Kitty? Who? Mind that 
stone, dear.” 

“T thought you was somebody élse, and 
then you was yourself,’ answered the 
child, in her curious, old-fashioned way, 
and then she broke into a little ery of 
rapture. “QO Miss Olive! isn’t it 
beautiful !” 

As the girl hastily stopped, the black- 
bird, upon whose nest they had come una- 
wares, broke into song. 

They made a pretty picture just at that 
moment—so pretty, indeed, that others 
than Leighton might have cared to gaze. 
The little child was standing on higher 
ground than Olive, with one chubby hand 
clutching the big wicker basket, and the 
other holding up one small finger to en- 
force a reverent silence. Some steps be- 
low her stood Olive, with a humbled, wist- 
ful expression on her face. The baby 
thanks which had been rendered by her 
little companion when first she had list- 
ened to the song of the birds seemed to 
find an echo in some words that Will had 
spoken years ago, when as children they 
had played together in this same Fairy’s 
Dell. 

“T should like all the poor people in 
big towns to come and listen to the birds 
and what their song means,” he had said, 
in his boyish way; “and if they can’t 
come, I’d like to go and tell them.” 

Olive’s eyes filled with tears. Yes, 
Will’s dream had come true, and she, who 
had been his fellow-dreamer, had been 
the one to try and hold him back! 

She turned to the child, who was watech- 














ing her intently. “We must be going,” 
she began, when she was interrupted by a 
bright, exultant laugh. 

“T know who you are! I know ’xactly 
who you are!” cried Kitty, excitedly. 
“You’re Mr. Leighton’s pretty lady, the 
lady he wanted, and—oh! you wouldn’t 
come !” 

The sorrowful break in her voice as she 
spoke the last words went to Olive’s heart. 
She lifted the child off the bank, and be- 
gan kissing her soft cheeks. Dropping 
the basket, Kitty flung both her warm 
little arms around the other’s neck. 

“You are crying,” she announced, 
triumphantly. “Isee you. You want 
tocome home with me.” 

“T don’t think— Perhaps Mr. Leighton 
does not want me now.” 

“But he does. Oh! do come. Please 
do come!” She waited a moment, and 
then added slowly, with a touch of very 
like pathos in the baby voice, “ He is so 
lonely. It feels bad to be lonely, you 
know. It hurts. It was being lonely 
that made me go out into the cold to look 
up at the flowers, because they seemed 
nearer my daddy. And Mr. Leighton is 


lonely, and he wants you.” 

The brown eyes were very misty, but the 
look upon her face was still the one which 
little Kitty had recognized as that of “the 
pretty lady,” and she ventured to give a 
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soft kiss to the lips which were so near her 
own. 

“You do want to come home with me, 
don’t you?” she said, persuasively. 

There was a pause, and then Olive an- 
swered her. There was only the sunlit 
silence and the pleading child to listen ; 
but I think that had the tremulous leaves 
been changed to a waiting audience, the 
words would have been uttered just as 
bravely and lovingly. 

“ Yes, I do want to come,” she said. 

People argued in after days as to the 
whys and wherefores of the Squire’s sud- 
den change in his behavior to his son. 
That the summer found Olive and Will 
married surely pointed to the fact, gossiped 
the wiseacres, that, after all, the old man 
had a soft corner in his heart for his only 
child, and that he had been secretlv re- 
joiced to find he could not turn him from 
a set purpose. And so the matter was dis- 
cussed over sundry tea-tables; but not one 
of these clever people thought of connect- 
ing the happily ended love-story with a 
little picture which hangs in a certain 
house and which the owner prizes only 
less than an ivory miniature which is also 
in his possession. It is the picture of a 
little child, with her blue eyes full of sun- 
shine and beauty, and her red mouth 
breaking into smiles, and it bears this 
fanciful title: “The Envoy of Love.” 
M. E. W. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘ T)\0O get your breakfast, Lina ; you are 
letting everything get cold.” 

“Ina minute. I must read this letter 
from home.” 

“ Home!” repeated her husband ; “and 
what do you call this?” 

“This” was the charming cottage in 
which he and she and Jasper, their baby- 
boy, were livingso happily. They had made 
what is called a love-match five years ago, 
and though Bertie Forrester was poor, 
and called himself an abject pauper, 
everything around them was pretty and so 
well arranged and comfortable as to be al- 
most luxurious. 

“Poor Annette has been iil again,” said 
Lina ; “she is better, but the doctor says 
she must go from home.” 

“Ask her here; surely we can put her 
up somehow.” 

Lina shook her head—it was a very 
pretty one. “She is to go to the sea—he 
insists on it.” Then she was silent, think- 
ing of the difficulties which lay in the way 
of this. “Father will never be able to 
afford it, Bertie; Nancy says his income 
has shrunk to almost nothing. And there 
are so many of us!” 

“T should just think there were!” he 
exclaimed, fervently. “I never can remem- 
ber how many, and have no idea how they 
come. My brain spins if I try.” 

“O Bertie!” she said, reproachfully, 
“T think you might remember! If you 
really don’t, I will tell you. Lina is the 
eldest; you have got Lina, and she is very 
glad of it. Then come Josie, Francie, 
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Maisie, Annette—she is the one who isill, 
poor dear !—Noraisthe next, and then the 
twins, Judith and Ruth ; that makes eight 
girls, only I am not there now ; and there 
are two boys, who come somewhere in 
among the girls. You will remember now, 
won’t you ?” 

He shook his head and said, ‘And what 
is one house among so many? It must be 
awful even to have a headache in that 
house, or any other kind of ache that 
makes you long to be alone. You never 
could go into any room without finding 
two or three people in it already.” 

Lina sighed and said, “And she s0 ill, 
and father so poor! Will people never pay 
rent again ?” 

“Tt doesn’t look like it. I wish we could 
afford to take Nancy to the sea, Lina. I 
can spare ten pounds, if you would liketo 
send it to her.” ~ 

“ Bertie, how good of you! But she 
ought to go for a long time.” 

Lina’s father, a baronet of ancient line- 
age and terribly small means, was rector 
of Scaiby, in Nottinghamshire—a Trinity 
living—to which he had been presented as 
fellow of his college. He had thought 
himself a made man when it fell in, but 
he had married, and year by year his 
family had increased and his income di- 
minished. Now the latter seemed to be on 
the point of disappearing altogether. 

“Don’t sigh so, darling,” said Bertie. 
“You keep thinking of these dismal 
things till you make yourself quite 
wretched, and you are eating scarcely any 
breakfast. You have a lot of other let- 
ters; why don’t you open them?” 
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“T had forgotten them. 
full of Nancy.” 

She turned these letters over, and sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ There is one from Mrs. 
Prendergast! How delightful it would 
be if there were something nice in it! 
Bertie, there might be—they must open 
their hearts to us some time.” 

“Lina! Lina!” he exclaimed, joyously, 
“from Mrs. Prendergast! Well, they 
say that good luck knocks once in a life- 
time at every one’s door; perhaps this is 
a loud double-knock at ours!” 

Mr. Prendergast was Bertie’s uncle—a 
rich uncle, with a large estate in York- 
shire and another in Devonshire, and no 
one to leave them to but his nephews. Of 
these there were three—John Forrester, 
Bertie’s elder brother, who would eventu- 
ally succeed to the family estate in North- 
umberland, Bertie himself, and Arthur 
Carey, a successful barrister, who had been 
so often held up to Bertie as an example 
that he had no liking for hisname. John 
was amply provided for already, so he 
probably would be his uncle’s heir, and 
Bertie was in disgrace. For five years 
now he had known that he was not likely 
to have any part in this goodly inherit- 
ance. His father and all the Forresters, 
and his uncle and all the Prendergasts, 
were hopelessly out of love with him be- 
cause, at the age of twenty-two, instead of 
choosing a lucrative profession for himself 
and working at it, he had chosen a pen- 
niless wife and settled down in a cottage 
in Lincolnshire to live on a pittance of 
five hundred a year bequeathed to him by 
his grandfather. They had never for- 
given him for not marrying money, or his 


My head is 


wife for preventing him. 


“Bertie darling!” exclaimed Lina, 


“there is something nice in it! There is 
something splendid! They want us to go 
and stay with them. They have taken a 
place in the north called Bamborough 
Castle, and want us to go there on Tues- 
day—Tuesday next—and stay six weeks. 
Mrs. Prendergast writes quite kindly, and 
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says it is a great big place, with no end of 
rooms in it, and she is going to fill them 
all with visitors. I do like places that are 
filled with visitors.” 

“But does she say nothing about the 
coolness there has been between us—noth- 
ing that looks as if this was to be a nice, 
productive making-up ?” 

“ Yes, I think so. Iam just coming to it, 
but I am soexcited. Stop; what is this?” 
And she read: “‘ As our nephew Arthur 
Carey is to be with us, we think it only just 
to ask you and your husband to come too. 
We are getting old, and your husband and 
Arthur are our nearest relatives.’ ” 

“My goodness, Lina, what could we 
have more than that? They are going to 
put their two unpropertied nephews on 
their trial. It is rather an alarming visit 
for me.” 

“Not a bit of it,” she answered, gayly. 
“They liked you before, and they will 
like you again. Who could helpit? Do 
you know Bamborough?” 

“ Of course I do. It is only thirty miles 
from my father’s place. Bamborough 
Castle is magnificent! It is built on a cliff 
a hundred and fifty feet above the sea.” 

“‘ Above the sea!” echoed Lina, as if in 
distress, 

“Yes; why not? Surely there is nothing 
to be dismal about. What is the matter?” 

“You said the sea—Bertie, that Bam- 
borough is on the sea. It does seem so 
hard that you and I, who are strong and 
well, should have this delightful invita- 
tion, while poor little Nancy, who is ill for 
want of sea air, should have no chance of 
getting it.” 

“Well, it does,” he replied. “ I suppose 
we couldn’t ask leave to take her ?” 

“Certainly not! The Prendergasts are 
only just beginning to take notice even of 
us. And she is my sister, not yours. No, 
it is quite impossible ; but what a pity !” 

Then, without caring the very least about 
them, she began to open her other letters. 
“ Dear me, I had forgotten that Elizabeth 
was going!” she exclaimed the next mo- 
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ment; “and Mrs. Prendergast wants us 
to go next Tuesday! What can I do, 
Bertie? I cannot possibly change my 
nurse while I am at Bamborough.” 

“What made you think of Elizabeth 
so suddenly ?” 

“ Why, this, of course—this letter. It is 
from Mrs. Smytheson, who got her charac- 
ter and engaged her as nurse a few days 
ago, and now she writes to say that she is 
suddenly left without a nurse, and wants 
to know if I can let the girl go to her next 
Tuesday, the very day that we shall be 
going to Bamborough. How unreasona- 
ble people are! Instead of Elizabeth 
going earlier, she will have to stay with 
us later, for I can’t be changing nurses 
while I am away. I like people to be 
reasonable.” 

“Tell Mrs. Smytheson so, my dear,” 
said Bertie, with a smile. 

“T say, Bertie!” exclaimed Lina, with 
great and sudden vehemence, and then 
she stopped. 

“Go on, dear, I am listening.” 

“T will in a minute; let me think it 
out. Bertie, such a splendid idea has 
come into my head !” 

Lina was a person who had splendid 
ideas. Bertie was just a little afraid of them. 

A minute or two later she said, in a 
very decided voice: “I have made up my 
mind. Mrs. Smytheson shall have her 
Elizabeth on Tuesday, as she wishes, and 
we will take Nancy to Bamborough with 
us that very day as nurse. Don’t be 
frightened, Bertie, she shall not come here 
and be seen; she shall meet us at Ret- 
ford, and no one shall ever know that she 
is my sister.” 

Bertie laughed. Not for a moment did 
he think that his wife was in earnest. She 
detected this, and declared that she had 
never been more in earnest in her life. 
Then he drew a long breath of dismay, 
and said he hoped she was not going to 
take this up seriously. 

“Indeed I am. Listen to me before 
you oppose it. No one here will see 
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Nancy, no one at Bamborough will sus. 
pect anything. Jasper has forgotten her, 
so there is no danger from him. She will 
have to dress plainly, but, poor child! 
that she always has to do. She will take 
her meals in the nursery, and see neither 
servants nor visitors. She will be out all 
day long with the boy, and will have six 
weeks of good sea air. Jasper will be no 
particular trouble to her ; besides, I will 
help her with him. Don’t say a word against 
it, Bertie, for I have set my heart onit.” 

“ But, Lina—” 

“Tf you throw any difficulties in the 
way I shall think you don’t love me. It 
is absurd to think of difficulties. I don’t 
see one, or dangers either.” 

“Tt would be treating the Prendergasts 
dishonestly.” 

“Tt is a sacred duty to do all you can 
for a sister who is so ill,” replied Lina, 
assuming a lofty attitude. 

“Not at the cost of doing anything 
underhand.” 

“Without Nancy every bit of comfort 
I enjoyed would be hateful to me,” urged 
Lina. “ Every breath of sea air would 
make me feel ill.” 

“ But think what we should feel if such 
a thing were discovered !” 

“Discovered! How could it? And 
even if it were, we should be convicted of 
no crime but that of poverty !” 

He shook his head; he was entirely 
unconvinced. ‘Lina, you seem quite to 
forget that this is by no means an every- 
day kind of visit. After a long period of 
coolness the Prendergasts are holding out 
the olive branch, It really looks as if they 
were going to take me into favor again. 
That means a great deal, Lina; it means 
that they will handsomely provide for our 
future if they like us.” 

“T know. I quite see all that, but I 
can’t see what harm poor little Nancy 
will do our future.” 

“Tf they found out that we were de- 
ceiving them they might leave all they 
have to Arthur Carey.” 











“T had much rather be disinherited 
than do such a shabby thing as go to the 
sea myself and leave Nancy at home.” 

“T refuse to be a party to any such 
transaction!” said Bertie, who thought 
that the time for firmness had come. 

“Very well, then. You may go to Bam- 
borough, and I will stay here. I am not 
very well; I had rather stay here.” 

Unhappy man! he knew that he was 
undone. Women have so many levers at 
their command when a man has to be 
moved in any direction which he does not 
like. It was quite true that there were 
circumstances connected with their ex- 
pectations from the Prendergasts which 
made it highly important not to offend 
them; but then there were other circum- 
stances connected with other expectations 
which made it highly important that 
Lina should not be too much crossed. 
He saw that she meant to fight until the 
last. “ Have your own way, Lina,” he 


said, impatiently ; “I wash my hands of 


the whole affair.” 

“And you won’t keep on reproaching 
me all the time we are there, then?” said 
Lina, anxious to obtain 
cessions. 

“T won’t say one word more about it— 
but I must say I detest it !” 


further con- 


They were to meet Nancy at Retford. 
When the train stopped she was standing 
on the platform by her unpretending 
little box. Never before had Bertie or 
Lina seen such a dear, dainty little ser- 
vant. He looked at her in astonishment. 

“O Bertie!” Lina whispered, “I be- 
ginto be afraid you were right. I do 
feel so frightened, now that it has come to 
the point.” 

“You have rather overdone it, Nancy 
dear,” she said, when her new nurse 
entered the carriage. They were practi- 


cally alone, for little Jasper was fast asleep. 
“No servant would be seen in a gray 
alpaca ; and the worst is, you do look so 
nice in it.” 
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“ Does that matter?” asked Nancy. 

“T am afraid you will be very much 
noticed.” 

“T will try not to be,” she answered, 
humbly. 


CHAPTER IL. 

A rortnicart had passed by, and so 
far all had gone well. All had gone 
specially well with Nancy. From the 
very day of her arrival her health had 
begun to improve. There had been no 
difficulty in keeping her a good deal out 
of sight of every one, servants included. 
Jasper’s nurseries were close to his 
mother’s bedroom, and a curious old wind- 
ing stair led directly from these rooms to 
the guard-room and the entrance to the 
castle. 

When Lina had been a few days at 
Bamborough, and had found out the ways 
of the place, she gave Nancy this order, 
“When you go out with Jasper—you 
must, of course, never go out without him 
—take him to the ugly part of the sands 
where none of us ever go. It is all the 
same to him where he goes, so long as_ he 
has his spade, and you will be quite out 
of the way there. Promise me, Nancy, 
never to go anywhere else.” 

Nancy promised and kept her word. 
She was very fond of Jasper, but some- 
times found it a little hard to be always 
either shut up with him in the nursery, or 
alone in the nursery if he was being 
worshiped down-stairs, or banished to the 
ugly part of the sands, with nothing to do 
but watch him vainly attempting to 
carry a spoonful of sand about on a 
wooden spade, which he would do for 
hours together. What made it harder 
still was to look in the opposite direction 
and see, far away in the distance, gay 
parties of the Prendergasts and their 
friends disporting themselves on the great 
reef of rocks which made the northern 
side of the sands so delightful to them, or 
driving away to picnic in some romantic 
place. 
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“Let’s go to those nice rocks to-day,” 
pleaded Jasper one morning, after a fort- 
night’s familiarity with the ugly side had 
bred a certain contempt. 

For an instant Nancy hesitated. She 
knew that a drag had that morning car- 
ried off a party of sixteen to see the wild 
cattle in Chillingham Park. Surely she 
might disobey her sister’s order when the 
reason for obeying it was gone. 

“Come,” said Jasper, dragging her a 
few steps in the desired direction. 

“Oh! no; we must do what we were 
told,” said Nancy, firmly, and Jed him off 
to “the ugly part of the sands.” 

The ugly part of the sands was so called 
because nothing was visible there but a 
wide expanse of perfectly smooth, golden 
sand stretching away southward as far as 
the eye could see. This was bordered on 
the one side by low-lying dunes, on the 
other by a blue sea flecked with ever- 
changeful, white-crested waves, and far 
above the blue sky bent over all. What 
could there be that was not exquisitely de- 
lightful about this, unless it were a sense 
of almost painful solitude? This time, 
however, Nancy had a book with her, and 
when she had provided for little Jasper by 
piling up a great sand castle on which he 
could stand in triumph, she sat down to 
read. Jasper was in a general way a de- 
lightfully self-contained child, with stores 
of amusement within himself. To-day, 
perhaps because he had been crossed in 
his desire to go to ‘‘those nice rocks,” he 
was, in Bamborough parlance, not quite 
“so good to do with.” For some time, 
however, he did stand in triumph on his 
lofty castle; then he hunted for shells; 
then he ascended his castle again; and 
then he began to wish the tide would be 
quick and come up to it, and so he went 
on for more than two hours with inter- 
ludes of appealing to Nancy to “get up 
and make that tide come quicker.” 

At last, after a brief lull, she heard him 
ery, “Arfy! Arfy! come here, I say !” 

Nancy heard a great deal about all the 
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inmates of the castle from her sister, and 

was quite sure that Arfy must be Mr, 
Prendergast’s nephew, Mr. Arthur Carey, 
but fancied that he had gone with the rest 
of the party to Chillingham. 

“ Get him to come here, Nancy,” vocif- 
erated Jasper, “or else get the tide up.” 

“Ts Mr. Carey there?” she asked. 

“Yes, sitting under a great, white um- 
pally. He doesn’t hear me telling him to 
come.” In spite of that Jasper still stood 
on his sand castle, calling and waving a 
spade with a white pocket-handkerchief 
tied to it. “Come here, Nancy, if you 
don’t see him,” he said. 

Nancy saw nothing and wanted to see 
nothing. She thought she was tired, but 
in reality she was a little disappointed be- 
cause her sister and the Prendergasts and 
every one else had gone to a picnic, and 
she would have liked to go too. She be- 
gan to read once more, but suddenly she 
heard Jasper’s tiresome little voice again, 
and this time it seemed to come froma 
distance. She instantly sprang up in 
alarm and found that he had run away to 
his friend “Arfy,” who actually had not 
gone to Chillingham but was sitting under 
a large, white umbrella ever so far off on 
the dune above. He was staring straight 
before him at the castle, shading his eyes 
with one hand so as better to see the beauty 
of earth and sea and sky, and was appar- 
ently quite unaware that little Jasper was 
on his way to him. What a rough path 
for the boy! She saw him scrambling up, 
plunging down, and frequently rolling 
backward on the soft sand. ‘Then he was 
up on his poor little legs again and once 
more struggling onward; but a great part 
of his mischances were seen by her while 
she was pursuing him, for she had lost no 
time in. giving chase. 

The hills just there were not pleasant to 
climb, being sandy dunes bristling with 
long, coarse grass called bents. For every 
three steps she advanced she slid back 
two. The boy had such a good start that 
he reached Mr. Carey before she could 















eatch him, and then stood still, too much 
delighted with his achievement to think of 
his bleeding legs. 

The ascent was costing Nancy an effort 
too, and well was it for her that she was so 
much stronger. 

She could not help being mortified at 
the indifference with which Mr. Carey 
seemed to regard her difficulties. Jasper 
had said something to him about her, she 
was sure, for he had half-turned to see 
which way she was coming, but after one 
glance he had reverted to his picture. As 
a woman she was nothing, though doubt- 
less if he had but known that she was a 
lady he would long ere this have hastened 
to give her a helping hand up this sliding 
bank, which seemed to grudge her every 
bit of foothold. He was working as busily 
as ever, while she was pulling herself up 
by the bents and sliding down with the 
sand almost under his eyes, if he would 
but have looked at her. He had a smile 
on his face, but beyond that was giving no 
attention to the boy either; his picture 
—she was sure it was a bad one—occupied 
his whole mind. Did all artists like look- 
ing at skies and castles better than at girls 
whom some people had been known to 
consider far from plain? She asked her- 
self that as she stopped for a moment to 
take breath—only a moment—and then 
she once more hurried onward. But when 
she had scaled the last height what did 
that avail her? for she dared not go near 
Mr. Carey and the boy; so she sat down 
on asandy knoll about twenty yards off, 
hoping that Jasper would soon tire of 
standing by a man who would not speak to 
him, and come to her and let her go home. 

She sat five minutes, and then she vent- 
ured to look at Mr. Carey. He was a 
man of thirty or thereabouts, resolute- 
looking, kindly, and handsome. His eyes 
were keener than any she had ever seen. 
What was he like to talk to, she won- 
dered ? How engrossed he seemed to be 
with his work! She was sure it was getting 
late, and forced herself to call Jasper. 
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“Tam not coming to you!” cried Jas- 
per, emboldened by the fact that he was 
standing by a brother man. 

“ Jasper, you must come,” she said, im- 
peratively ; “it is time to go.” 

This time Jasper took no notice of her 
at all, but Mr. Carey said something to 
him which she could not hear. He 
answered it by flinging himself down on 
the ground, as if there, and there only, 
did he intend to be. 

“T am afraid he is rather rebellious,” 
observed Mr. Carey, still scarcely raising 
his eyes from his picture; “but if you 
don’t object to waiting for a quarter of 
an hour I shall be done here then, and he 
won’t mind going.” 

The assumption that the child preferred 
him so much to her nettled Miss Nancy, 
who exclaimed, with some irritation, “I 
think you might make him go with me 
now. However, I don’t mind waiting—I 
am tired.” She said this so brusquely, 
and her manner was so unlike that of a 
servant, that he turned round to look at 
her, and in a moment saw something 
which completed the composition of his 
picture in the most unexpected and per- 
fect way. Weary with waiting, she had 
fallen into a careless, lounging attitude, 
and the lines of her figure supplied just 
what his composition wanted. Henceforth 
that tall, square mass of the castle was 
well within the limits of his power of 
arrangement. 

“ Please sit just as you are for a few 
minutes longer,” he cried; “I shall be so 
much obliged to you if you will.” 

Nancy felt inclined to get up and walk 
away. He would not have spoken in that 
way toa lady. However, she soon con- 
soled herself by thinking that, after all, 
she was not playing the part of a lady 
just then, and he was but paying an un- 
conscious tribute to her power of acting. 

“ He said sit still a few minutes,” was 
her next thought, “but surely I have sat 
more than twenty.” She was getting 
very tired. “Is it nearly done?” she in- 
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quired, with the indifference of a girl who 
doesn’t see why she is to go on doing what 
she does net like. 

“ Not quite. I entreat you not to move 
for a minute or two.” 

This time his tone was so urgent, and 
his desire to keep her still so evident, that 
she could not but feel flattered. She sat 
for a quarter of an hour longer, but then 
Jasper began to roar out that he was 
hungry. Nancy had for a long time been 
feeling the raging appetite of a person 
who is just recovering from an illness. 

“ Bless my soul !” exclaimed Mr. Carey, 
looking at his watch. “I have kept you 
both much longer than I ought. Iam so 
sorry.” 

He took a whistle from his pocket, and 
summoned a lanky boy, who up to this 
time had been lying far away, face up- 
ward, in the sun. He came at once to 


pack up the picture and carry it away. 
Mr. Carey meanwhile, feeling very grate- 
ful to that pretty little nurse, went to say 


so, and to tell her that now he would 
gladly help her to get the boy over the 
dunes. 

“May I look at your picture?” she 
asked, shyly, just as the boy was laying 
hands on it. 

“ Of course you may,” he replied. “ It’s 
not by any means done, though.” Her 
evident admiration was very flattering to 
him, and she was prettier even than he 
had thought. 

“T shall have to get one of the village 
girls to sit to finish the figure,” he said, 
regretfully. “She won’t sit so well as you, 
I fear.” 

“T am sorry—” Nancy began, and then 
stopped, for she did not know what to say. 
Again Jasper screamed out that he was 
hungry, so they left the boy to pack 
up the picture and easel and set out home- 
ward. 

He was quite prepared, asin duty bound, 
to help her home with Jasper, but he was 
not prepared to hear her say, as calmly as 
if she had been a visitor at the castle, “ Do 
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all artists have pedple to carry their 
pictures home for them ?” 

“T am nota real artist,” he said; “J 
mean, not an artist by profession. I only 
paint when I have a holiday. 1 don’t 
think real artists often take the trouble to 
have their things carried for them.” 

It was not easy to talk, the way was so 
rough. He carried the boy, for the bents 
were sharp as spears, and pricked his poor 
little legs. 

“It was so stupid of us to come this 
way,” said Nancy, with perfect ease and 
carelessness. “The way I came was bad, 
but it was uphill, and it wouldn’t have 
been uphill in going back ; anyhow, it was 
not half so long as this.” 

He looked at this nurse in bewilder- 
ment. There was nothing fast or forward 
about her; she was perfectly quiet in man- 
ner, but so incomparably cool that. his 
walk was one long amazement. “ Have 
you been some time in service?” he asked. 

Her eyelids dropped, and long, curled 
eyelashes fell on cheeks which had sud- 
denly flushed crimson at his question; 
and then, just as he was wondering whether 
he had perhaps made a most miserable 
mistake, and this charming girl was no 
nurse, but a well-born companion or gov- 
erness, she took courage and answered, 
“T? Oh! no, not long. This is my first 
place.” 

“Oh! that’s it!” he thought ; and then 
he came toa part of the dune where the 
view was so fine that it vexed him every 
time he saw it, for it was much the same 
as that which he had chosen, only he was 
beginning to be afraid that it was finer. He 
always stood awhile to look at it, and he 
forgot he was not alone and stood now. 
This was the view, artistically speaking: 
on the left, a castle, warm gray, rising up 
into the sky, clear blue-gray ; on the right, 
a blue-gray sea dotted with shadowy 
islands; the foreground, a wide expanse 
of strangely contorted sand-hills and dusty 
gray-green bents, threaded with beads of 
dew or rain, which quivered and sparkled 











with each breath of air, and shot forth 
silvery rays in the sunlight. He was so 
occupied with this that he quite forgot 
how long he was keeping that poor little 
nurse waiting for him and the boy he was 
carrying, but when he remembered her he 
found that she was not waiting at all, but 
had used the time to get a little nearer 
home. When he overtook her she was 
singing the Chanson de Fortunio in a low, 
sweet voice. What an odd girl this was! 
but how tired she was beginning to look! 
He felt ashamed and sorry, for he had 
heard Mrs. Forrester say that her nurse 
had been ill. He now gave all his mind 
to find easy ways between the sand-hills, 
and all in vain for him was the sky blue, 
and the earth fair, for he had suddenly be- 
come more and more convinced that he was 
walking side by side with the prettiest 
girl he had ever seen, and his mind was 
full of regret that he was not a figure- 
painter. ‘The last pull up the hill to the 
castle was the steepest and most difficult 
of all. 
when she first came to him she had such 
a perfect color. “Take my arm,” he said, 
with much compunction, for she was right 
in thinking that the way by the sands 
would have been better. He always came 
this long, uneven way because of the 
view and the opportunity of study it gave 
him. “Take my arm,” he said, but he 
did not suppose a nurse would like to ac- 
cept that offer. 

“Thank you,” she said, simply, “ I was 
almost wishing for it.” 

Again he felt ashamed of himself. At 
last they were at the top and very near 
the outer gate of the castle. The banks 
just beneath the walls were, as usual, oc- 
cupied by dozens of little brown rabbits. 
Jasper on his high perch had for once a 
full view of them. 

“Look! look!” he cried, and in a mo- 
ment they had kicked up their heels, and 
with one flash of their white tails they 
were gone. 

“ Dear little rabbits!” he said. “ Arfy, 


She was very white now, and 
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make Nancy bring me to see them some- 


times. She won’t. She says people are 
here. Nancy won’t go where people is.” 


Nancy was blushing furiously. All the 
white which had excited his compassion 
had given way to one uniform rosy flush. 
He affected not to see it. 

“If you should happen to be on the 
sands with Jasper any time within the 
next few days, and didn’t mind sitting for 
me for a few minutes, I should be so much 
obliged,” said he; and almost without 
waiting for her doubtful little answer, he 
turned into the gate-house to allow Mrs. 
Forrester’s nurse time to get out of the 
way. 





CHAPTER III. 

Arter five weeks at Bamborough Lina 
once more congratulated herself on the 
success of her visit. The Prendergasts had 
been uniformly kind, and she was almost 
certain that they were going to ask her 
and her husband to stay longer than the 
original six weeks. Best of all, Naney’s 
health appeared to be completely restored. 
She, who when she first came had crept 
about looking so pale and delicate that it 
seemed cruel to ask her to climb the steep 
hill to the castle twice a day with the boy, 
had blossomed like a rose, and could 
have danced up that hill had it been nec- 
essary. 

“How well you look, darling!’ said 
Mrs. Forrester on that morning when she 
had so joyously counted up her gains. 
“Coming to Bamborough has entirely 
cured you, and I must say you have borne 
your dull life here like an angel. Where 
are you going now ?” 

For Nancy, in a light-blue print dress 
and a little sailor’s hat, was standing as if 
ready poised to take flight to some place 
where she very much wished to be, and 
yet, as Lina had long ago laid down the 
law that she was never to go anywhere 
but to the ugly part of the sands, it 
was certain that she was gving nowhere 
else. 
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“ Out with Jasper,” said Nancy, “ where 
we always go.” 

“Are you very dull with no companion 
but him, darling ?” she asked. 

Nancy, for a minute, made no answer, 
but stooped down to kiss the child. Then 
she said, effusively, “I am never dull— 
never! I love Jasper, and, Lina, I owe 
so much to you, dear. I owe you every- 
thing!” 

“You certainly are quite another crea- 
ture. I am so glad we did it.” 

Then Nancy and the boy went out, and 
after a while Lina returned to the court- 
room, where she found Mrs. Prendergast 
and some of her visitors. They were ar- 
ranging a picnic for next day. One 
wanted to drive to Dunstanborough, one 
to go by rail to Warkworth, another some- 
where else. Just as the balance of opin- 
ion seemed to be in favor of Holy Island, 
an island attractively described by an old 
chronicler as “ voyd of trees, water, and 
graine, and full of devills,” and Mrs. 
Prendergast was quoting St. Cuthbert’s 
refusal of a cow “ because where there is 
a cow there must be a woman, and where 
there is a woman there is mischief,” Lina 
looked up and saw what no one else saw 
—her husband standing in the doorway 
with a strange look in his face. She had 
believed him to be out shooting with the 
other gentlemen. She was so startled that 
she was on the point of speaking, but he 
made her a sign to be quiet and come to 
him, which she did at once. 

“Nothing has happened to the boy, I 
hope ?” she said, in great alarm, when she 

yas outside and they were alone together. 

“Darling, no, it is nothing of that kind. 
I want to show you something—that’s all. 
Can you come as far as the top of the 
castle? One sees some rather curious 
things by going there.” 

“The top of the castle!” she echoed. 
“Well, I don’t mind if you are going. I 
have heard that you see a great many 
other casiles from it; but I forget how 
many.” 


She was following him closely up the 
picturesque old steps hollowed out in the 
fifteen feet thickness of the walls, and as 
she went she heard him repeating that 
saying of St, Cuthbert’s which had a min. 
ute or twu before caught his ears, “ Where 
there is a woman there is mischief.” 

“Don’t be disagreeable, Bertie,” she 
began, but she was out of breath with go- 
ing up so many steep steps, and could say 
no more. 

“Don’t hurry so,” said he; “I have no 
doubt what I am taking you to look at 
will stay as it is for another hour—and 
you will have other opportunities of see- 
ing it—it was to be seen yesterday, 
too.” 

“What is it ?” she asked. 

“You will soon know.” 

She looked at him in great surprise, for 
his tone was so angry and bitter, but she 
could not see his face. 

“Bertie, you are not angry with me?” 
she asked. 

“Certainly not,” he replied, heartily. 
Then he put his arn round her and gave 
her all the help he could. At last they 
were at the top. 

“Sit down and rest, Lina,” he said, 
“and be sure I love you.” 

His manner alarmed her. 

“ Bertie,” she said, “I am able to bear 
it. Tell me at once. I know you have 
brought me here to tell mesomething very 
bad ; but you said it was nothing about 
the boy.” This last was said in a sharp, 
searching tone—she was making a strin- 
gent appeal to his truth. 

“Tt is nothing about the boy, thank 
God! though I don’t think your sister is 
troubling herself much about him just 
now.” 

“Tt is something about Nancy!” 

“Tt is. Wait, you shall see for your- 
self,” and he picked up a telescope lying 
on the roof. “ Look through this ”—his 
hands trembled as he gave it to her. 

“A telescope, Bertie!” she said, in sur- 
prise, as if a nice sense of honor was ruf- 
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fled by having to learn anything by such 
means. 

«“] was spying on no one,” he answered ; 
“IT came up here yesterday because every 
one kept telling me that you could see the 
Cheviots on one side and Tynemouth Pri- 
ory on the other, and while I was looking 
[saw what you will probably see if you 
look. I said nothing to you yesterday— 
I thought there might be some reason— 
excuse, | mean—for such a thing happen- 
ing once, but it has happened again.” 

All this time Lina had been trying to 
see through the telescope, but she was 
much too nervous and excited to be able 
to adjust it to her sight. 

“Ts it right for you—can you see ?” he 
said at last, and when she said yes he 
moved it so as to point to the part of the 
dunes where Carey was sitting painting. 
The white umbrella guided her to the spot 
at once; but what was that bit of light 
blue? He was sitting at an easel with a 


picture on it which almost hid him from 
sight, but a slim girl in light blue 


was sitting beside him. Lina could see 
her face—it was Nancy’s face, full of gayety 
and happiness. Her hat was lying near 
her, but Jasper was not to be discovered 
by any sweep of telescope, though doubt- 
less he was in safety, and very near. 

Lina rose up, looking very pale. “ Love 
is no crime, dear Bertie,” she said. “ You 
and I ought to be the last to think it so; 
but Nancy must leave Bamborough at 
once—it would be most dishonorable to 
let her stay. Go to the little inn and 
ordera carriage. I will pack her clothes. 
She has not many, poor child! so I can 
soon doit. When she comes in all shall 
be ready, and she shall go at once.” 

“You are right,” he said, “ but how 
prompt you are! I did not expect you to 
do this.” 

“T was prompt to bring her here, but 
there was a reason for that, and I have 
been justified ; but the Prendergasts have 
been kind and shall not be disappointed 
inus. We must be quick! She will come 
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back in less than an hour, which will 
just leave time to catch the train.” 

“J pity Uncle Prendergast,” said Bertie 
on the way down-stairs. “If ever he 
knows of this little business he will be in- 
clined to say, with Horace Walpole, 
‘When I was young I had some very un- 
pleasant uncles; now I have not much 
joy in my nephews;’ but, thanks to your 
decision, nothing disagreeable may come 
of it. I will go to the station with Nancy 
—don’t be afraid—I will be very kind to 
her; but she must go.” 

Two hours later Lina went back to the 
court-room for awhile. To-day she had 
been forced to eat her luncheon in the 
nursery—now Jasper was asleep. By 
this time Mrs. Prendergast knew that 
Lina had sent away her nurse. She hap- 
pened for once to be alone with Lina. 
“ They tell me that you have sent away 
that pretty little Quaker-like nurse of 
yours, my dear; it seems sudden—what 
has she done ?” 

“ Don’t ask me,” replied Lina, who was 
wholly unprepared with any explanation. 
“Don’t want to know about it—it was 
better for her to go.” 

“That may be, but I don’t think she is 
the kind of girl to do anything really bad ; 
you may have been too hasty—I hope 
you haven’t.” 

‘“* You take an interest in her?” asked 
Lina, full of secret delight. 

“IT do. I can’t help it. She seemed 
charming in every way. With a little 
training she would make a very nice maid. 
I should not at all mind trying her. If 
there is nothing really against her I should 
almost like to engage her myself.” 

“She is quite too late!” said Bertie, 
some time afterward, when he returned 
from Belford station, and was told of Mrs. 
Prendergast’s wish. ‘“ By this time I 
expect she has made a much more per- 
manent engagement than any contem- 
plated by my dear aunt. I had just put 
her into the railway-carriage, and was at 
the other end of the train getting her 
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luggage put in, when Arthur Carey ran 
on to the platform and jumped into the 
carriage beside her, and before I could 
get up to it the engine gave a loud shriek 
and the train was gone. Arthur had 
driven after us to Belford in a little gig 
belonging to the inn here; how he got to 
know that Nancy was going I have no idea. 
What will the Prendergasts say ?” 

What the Prendergasts said was this : 
“How can we quarrel with Arthur for 
marrying Nancy when Bertie married 


Lina? And why should we go on being 
angry with Bertie for marrying Lina whep 
Arthur is going to marry Lina’s own 
sister? And why should we do anything 
but rejoice in the fact that both our neph. 
ews will have such very pretty, loving, 
good wives? The only thing that troubles 
us now is this—we find it so very difficult 
to settle which of our nephews is to haye 
the Yorkshire property left to him, and 
which the Devonshire.” 
MARGARET HUNT, 
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*7T MUST tell you "bout it,” said Mrs. 

Elizabeth Wilkinson, commonly 
known as “ Mis Wilk’son,” folding her 
hands in her lap and laughing softly. Mis 
Wilk’son had a way of laughing that 
made you laugh too, thereupon we all feil 
to laughing softly. 

“Thad bin layin’ off to go to town fer 
quite a spell,” she went on. “I hadn’t 
seen Billy fer seven months; think of that, 
not seen Billy fer seven months!” 

Billy being Mis Wilk’son’s baby, we all 
chimed in, “ Not for seven months!” 

“ But ‘peared like J wasn’t ina hurry, I 
was layin’ off and layin’ off. There was 
Mary’s children down with the measles ; I 
couldn’t leave then: there was Jonas come 
home from work with his arm in a sling; I 
couldn’t leave then: there was Mary’s 
cheek getherin’ bigger and bigger, and I 
couldn’t leave then; it was fer into 
August ’fore I set out in real earnest to 
see Billy, and his little gal nigh on to five 
months and cuttin’ her teeth like a lady. 
I didn’t let’m know I was a-comin’. I 
wanted to walk in and take ’em by sur- 
prise. 

“Seemed as ef the cars wasn’t in no 


bigger hurry than I was when the chil- 
dren was lyin’ sick with the measles, and 
jest about as restless, slingin’ from one 
side of the rail to the other. There’d bin 
an accident or somethin’ with the way- 
freight, and we was obliged to set stock 
still at Hanover Junction fer three mortal 
hours. I was monstrous glad I hadn’t let 
on to Billy I was comin’, fer the fidget that 
boy would ’a’ bin in wonderin’ what'd hap- 
pened, while all the time some of the young 
fellers on the train was a-wishin’ somethin’ 
would happen, they was so plegged tired 
settin’ still, fer we’d no idea but any minute 
the engine might toot up and go ahead. It 
was ten o’clock, mind you, when we got 
to town, and we was due there at a quarter 
to four—and that sultry and hot! I had 
the big carpet-bag and my shawl in 4 
strap—though land knows what Mary giv’ 
me that shawl fer, lest it was to show off 
the strap—and a few little things I was 
carryin’ to Billy. He always was sech a 
hand fer home-made jellies and pickled 
pears. I come to the conclusion as the 
conductor was helpin’ me off with my load 
I wouldn't rouse Billy’s people at that 
time of night. I didn’t make no bones 
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out rousin’ the hotel folks, fer seems like 
they're always up. I b’lieve ef you was 
todrop in on ’’em at midnight they'd want, 
whether or no, to fetch you somethin’ to 
eat, and that cheerful ’bout it, but I said 
no supper fer me, jest a room where I 
could have the winders half histed and 
keep out of the draft. I was that sleepy I 
went right off like a top. 

“When I got up in the mornin’ there 
was a queer feelin’ bout my head, and my 
eyes, somehow, wouldn’t come open full; 
they felt like they used to feel when I was 
a little gal and had gotten poisoned. 
Bathin’ ’em in cold water didn’t do no 
good, so I give up and went to the glass 
to look. For land’s sake! Billy wouldn’t 
’a’ known his own mother. I think that’s 
what made me take onso; though I’m an 
old woman, I came near a-bustin’ out 
cryin’. My eyes was nearly shet; there 
was red marks all over my face, and I 
glanced down and seen ’em on my hands 
too. I didn’t need no doctor to tell me 
what it was. The papers had giv’ it out 
that small-pox had done quit the place ; 
but what I seen in that hotel glass 
showed me plain enough that the papers 
had giv’ out somethin’ that wasn’t true. 
I’m always one fer considerin’. Mary’s 
somethin’ thataway, too, but Billy jumps 
at things. I went back to the bed and set 
down on it and considered and considered. 

“*Liz’ beth Wilk’son,’ says I, sort 0’ 
stern like, ‘ you ought to understand that 
awoman of your constitootion aint goin’ 
to outlive the small- -pox. You can’t die 
but once,’ said I to myself, sharply, ‘and 
ef it’s the Lord’s will you’re to die with 
the small-pox, die with the small-pox you 
must, and that’s all about it.’ After this, 
guess what I done? lLeaned my poor old 
head ’gainst the bed-post and cried like a 
baby, jest cause I couldn’t die with Billy 
and Mary and the children comin’ in to giv’ 
me good-bye. That wasn’t any way fer to 
act, but it seemed kind o’ hard, bein’ fifty 
miles from home. Even ef I was close on to 
Billy’s he didn’t know, and I never could 
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abide the town, ceptin’ on Billy’s account. 
I made up my mind that die in that hotel 
I wouldn’t. When I tied two veils over 
my face, the one I'd worn up to keep the 
cinders out of my eyes, and my Sunday 
one Mary had packed in the carpet-bag 
so nice and smooth, I felt like I was the 
wickedest woman on God’s earth, and yet 
it seemed as ef I couldn't help it nohow. 
The day before I was a woman who could 
hold her own, but this mornin’ I was a 
shrinkin’ thing who feered everybody was 
tryin’ to see behind my veils. 

“T Jet the jar of pickled pears fall as I 
was steppin’ on to the platform, and I told 
the conductor not to mind. 

“T hadn’t no intention of goin’ clean 
ahead to Adamsville Station—1 had more 
sense ’n that. When the train tooted fer 
Windsor I stood up. I was frightened 
lest I should go ahead to Adamsville. I 
felt sort o’ glad when I seen the train go 
on and me not. I aint much fer hotels, 
but here I was agoin’ to another and the 
cigar smoke of the first still up my nostrils, 

“*No dinner fer me,’ says | to the young 
man who turned out to be Dan Toomy, 
dressed in a waiter apern; ‘I want a room 
and a doctor.’ Dan dropped off and looked 
scared. ‘ Young man,’ called I after him, 
‘don’t fetch no doctor to me who's too old 
fer the times.’ I was ’fraid, all of a sud- 
den, lest he’d fetch Dr. Simms. 

“They give me a room in the top of the 
house, and I set down and took off my 
veils. Being near home didn’t make it no 
easier. It seemed kind o’ sad in a woman 
havin’ to get off the wrong station fer to 
die. There wassomethin’ in me cryin’ out 
fer Mary. 

“Tiz’beth Wilk’son,’ says I, ‘are you 
wantin’ to giv’ the small-pox to the chil- 
dren? are you wantin’ that all their lives 
they should have you to thank fer spilin’ 
their looks? ’Liz’beth Wilk’son,’ says I, 
‘you can’t have Mary.’ 

“ Then I went on a-thinkin’ and think- 
n’, what ef Mary’d hear and come any- 
how! I know’d ef Mary’d hear she’d come 
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in a hurry, small-pox orno small-pox. As 
long as ’twas her mother, what'd she keer ! 
In sech cases Mary wasn’t no more fer con- 
siderin’ than Billy. Well, I got to easin’ 
my conscience how as the pockmarks 
wouldn’t hurt Mary. A body never looked 
further’n Mary’s eyes to satisfy themselves 
she was pretty. When her face was all 
swelled up with the getherin’, there was 
her eyes, sort o’ dark and sorrowful with 
pain and yet smilin’ when you’d look at 
her. I put my hot head on the piller and 
got hongry fer Mary’s eyes. 

“<?Tiz’beth Wilk’son,’ cried I, jumpin’ 
up and poundin’ the pillers, ‘do you want 
Billy to say that you repaid Mary fer all 
her kindness by spilin’ her children’s looks? 
You can’t have Mary,’ and I got up and 
locked the door so that ef she heered and 
come she couldn’t get in. 

“By and by I caught the sound of folks 
on the stairs. They stopped upon the 
landin’ and commenced whisperin’ among 
themselves. I got scared as I listened, 
and I couldn’t keep in no longer. 

“«Have you brung Mary?’ I screamed, 
as loud as I could holler. 

“The Doctor put his lips to the key-hole 
and answered back : 

“<< Yes’m, I’ve brung Mary.’ 

“When he says ‘Yes’m, I’ve brung 
Mary, I might’a’ bin locked up in a’sylum 
fer all the sense that was inme. I run 
over to the winder and flun§ it open. ‘ Ef 
you bring Mary in,’ I hollered, ‘ P'll jump 
out the winder.’ I don’t b'lieve I really in- 
tended to jump out the winder, fer that 
would ’a’ bin sinful. I guess,in my state, I 
would ’a’ threatened anythin’ to keep Mary 
away. ‘ Why’d you fetch my dautter here 
to catch the small-pox?’ I says, and my voice 
was tremblin’ so it wasn’t much more’n a 
whisper. Sech a scamperin’ as there was 
on the landin’! I didn’t need no doctor to 
tell me Mary wasn’t in that crowd. But 
anyway, he put his mouth tothe key-hole 
and calls in, soothin’, ‘No’m, I aint 
fetched Mary ; won’t you please unbolt the 
door? 
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“Tlet him in. I didn’t give him no 
time to speak. I made excuses fer carry. 
in’ on and told him how as I didn’t want 
Mary to find out on account of the chil. 
dren, and I giv’ him directions ’bout break. 
in’ it gently and to tell her, when she 
wrote to Billy, not to mention my havin’ 
caught it goin’ to see him, and I bid him 
explain to Mary, when it was all over, 
that I died peaceful and happy and likea 
good Christian, and then I choked. 

“*You’re worked up,’ says the Doctor, 
takin’ my hand and holdin’ it hard, 
‘Why am I to go and frighten your dat- 
ter with sech a tale asthat? why on earth 
do you think you’re goin’ to die? Then 
it come to me that, bein’ young, he didn’t 
half know what he was about. 

“*Do you think a woman of my consti- 
tootion can stand the small-pox? | 
screamed. 

“«Small-pox!’ says he—‘small-pox! 
Now, I’d jest like to know where’s any 
small-pox ? and he commenced a-laughin’ 
and he wenton a-laughin’ till he nearly fell 
off his chair. ‘’ Aven’t you jest got back from 
town ?’ says he, as soon as he could steady 
hisself, ‘and didn’t you feel the mosqui- 
toes when they was nippin’ you ?’” 

Mis Wilk’son’s soft laugh rang out 
like a silver bell, and she took her spec- 
tacles off and wiped them carefully with 
a corner of her apron. 

“T don’t see as I need go on,” she said. 
“T reckon you may guess [ was powerful 
glad to see Mary again, though I did giv’ 
her a surprise comin’ back so much soon- 
er’n I was looked fer. 

“ Nothin’ would do Mary, but she must 
write straight eff to Billy,and he’d hardly 
more’n read the letter fore he packed up 
his wife and baby and come a-flyin’ down. 

“And, would you b’lieve it! Billy was 
mad ’bout the Doctor laughin’, said as he 
didn’t see there was nothin’ to laugh at. 

“Sech a boy as Billy is! When he was 
a little feller, goin’ down to the free school, 
he whipped a boy two heads taller’n him- 
self fer sayin’ his mother was prettier’n me.” 

KATHARINE UULL 
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VAPLINE’S CONVERSION. 


A FTER many chances and changes 
4\ with “a long line of incapables” I 
became desperate enough to advertise in 
one of the dailies for a house servant, 
appointing nine o’clock in the morning as 
the hour to apply, wishing to spare my 
husband the annoyance of the levee which 
I knew would be accorded me. By eight 
o'clock my sidewalk presented the appear- 
ance of the ticket-office of a theatre on a 
“benefit night.” And such a motley 
erew! All ages and sizes, women and 
girls, “some in rags, some in tags, and 
some in velvet gowns,’ and all provided 
with the newspaper for reference. Open- 
ing the door myself, I was greeted with 
the inquiry, “ Dis de place wot bin in de 
paper to hire somebody ?” 

“Yes, which of you has come for a sit- 
uation ?” 

“We's all come,” was the unanimous 
reply, and, suiting the action to the word, 
there began a struggle for the first place 
in the line. Instantly taking in the true 
inwardvess of the proceedings, I mar- 
shaled them in, one at atime, heard them 
tell of their acquirements, which could 
compass anything, none of them evidently 
having reached the point in life “ where 
we learn the limits of our abilities ;” and 
finally I engaged Caroline, a slight, black 
girl, who talked glibly and promised to 
give great “satersfaction ” if I would “try ” 
her. The next day she entered upon her 
duties with such “ clean sweeping” that I 
looked forward to the evolution of a per- 
fect treasure from this creature of Hob- 
son’s choice. Alas! I soon found it was 
anice derangement of epitaphs. She was 
VOL. LVIII.—42. 










trying me. On one day everything was in 
the right place, at the right time; on the 
next my house was put to wrongs in a way 
and with an ingenuity that would have 
vexed a saint, Then her ideas of meum 
and tuum were quite muddled. She ap- 
propriated bonbons, flowers, bits of lace, 
ribbons, or any articles which she deemed 
necessary for her appetite or her wardrobe. 

Often a whiff of perfume “ from an un- 
seen censer” told me that Caroline was 
up-stairs helping herself to my cologne, 
or a crash conveyed the knowledge that 
some choice bric-a-brac had been dashed 
to pieces; yet I forbore to notice these 
idiosyncrasies of the race and retained the 
offender. In the midst of my moralizing 
over the obliquity of my help, and won- 
dering what remedy could be applied, a 
change took place in the case. 

After a day devoted to doing what was 
wrong and not doing what was right, 
Caroline asked permission to go home 
early to attend a prayer-meeting “in de 
lane,” to which, of course, I agreed, al- 
though I had no ground for hope that 
there would be any benefit derived from 
the meeting. “Delane” was near enough 
for us to follow the services, whether we 
would or no. The poor had the gospel 
“screeched” unto them, but the feature of 
the evening was always the “ getting reli- 
gion,” which occupied the last part of the 
programme. It was marked by whoop and 
shout and wild halloo. Far above the 
loud “exhorting” of the preacher, far 
above the louder singing of the congrega- 
tion, and distinct amid the clapping of 
hands, stamping of feet, and indiscrimi- 
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nate shouting of the assembled members 
rose the piercing shrieks of the awakened 
sinner. To one not familiar with the cry 
it gave the impression of the beating of a 
woman rather than of a soul in agony. 
To us, who were accustomed two or three 
times each week to hearing the same voice 
uplifted in these yells of despair, and the 
next morning in loud quarreling and 
threats to “ paralyze” her husband “ wid 
dis yere piece of palin’,’ or denouncing 
her children as “oona lazy little debbils, 
aint fit fur lib!” these voices of the night 
were calculated more to disturb than to 
impress, and they imparted more horror 
than solemnity to the midnight hour. 

The next morning, after listening in 
vain for Caroline’s footstep, there was a 
rap at my dressing-room door, and Susan, 
her sister-in-law, entered. 

“Ts Caroline sick ?” I inquired. 

“No, ma'am. Ca’line git converted 
las’ night.” 

“Well, why doesn’t she come to her 
work ?” 

“Cum to’e wuk! I gwine tend to dat 
furum. Why, de gal aint speak nor 
nuttin’,’e da to my house now, de lay 
down, quite onsensibul.” 

“ Have you sent for the doctor? There’s 
a dispensary physician near you.” 

“Wuh ’e want wid doctor, Miss Mary? 
dey can’t do nuttin’ tall fur um, and dese 
yer ’spensive doctors do more cussin’ dan 
curin’, anyhow. Dis de religion Ca’line 
got.” 

“ How long will she stay converted, 
Maum Susan?” 

“Well, I ’spec’ she'll git up to-morrow. 
Ef you wan’ see um, Miss Mary, you kin 
see um, jes tu’n de corner, and go in der 
fust house on de lef’; anybody ’Il sho’ you 
Caater house.” 

Having some curiosity to see a case of 
conversion and its treatment that morn- 
ing, very much against John’s wishes, I 
put on my bonnet and went “’round de 
corner to Caater house in de lane.” 

A low shanty of two rooms, little fur- 
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niture, but with visitors and watchers 
scattered about, and on a bed in one cor. 
ner Ca’line, the convert, stretched at ful] 
length as if in a sleep of exhaustion, now 
and then moving and moaning, but claim. 
ing little attention from the two old women 
smoking beside the bed or the others in 
the room, all of whom looked at me as I 
entered with a glance which seemed to 
say, “ Dere’s de captive.” Occasionally 
the pipes would be laid aside, and I could 
hear a few ejaculatory remarks. “ Bress 
de Lawd! Ca’line tek de narrer pa’at.” 
“You’ right, my sister, ’e eatin’ er de 
heabenly manners.” 

“Yes, Lawd!” then a moan or groan 
from the bed. 

“ Don’t you give her anything to eat?” 
I rather irreverently interrupted, as I 
noticed two little urchins scuffling over 
some bread at the fireside. 

“Oh! no, my missus, de gal can’t eat 
tell ’e cum too.” 

“When will she come too?” 

“T spec’ soon as de leader dun pray 
ober him, den ’e’ll raise up and speak ’e 
mine most beautiful.” 

Although I had often heard Caroline 
“speak ’e mine,” I had never been at- 
tracted by the beauty of the language or 
of the sentiments, so that I decided to re- 
main, and while endeavoring to imagine 
the probable effects of this turn of affairs 
upon my domestic arrangements, “de 
leader ” entered, and all the air a solemn 
stillness held. 

He was a small, thin, old darkey, in a 
shabby suit of black, with a rusty high 
hat, a book, and an umbrella. 

Giving mea ministerial bow, and hand- 
ing his belongings to the waiting sisters, he 
adjusted his spectacles and opened his 
book at the title-page, preparatory to the 
prayer, which was to cause Caroline to 
“awake, arise, or be forever fall’n.” “De 
leader,” known to the outside world 28 
“Daddy March, the old shrimp man,” 
not from any resemblance to that shell- 
fish, but on account of his avocation, spent 











the mornings in casting his net, and so 
thoroughly was his nature subdued to 
what it worked in, that he drew his fig- 
ures of rhetoric, as he did his living, out 
of the sea. Taking a stand at the foot 
of the bed he began : 

“OQ Lawd! stretch out dine han’ to dis 
repentum sinner, rastlin’ in the wabes er 
perdishum to git to de rock er salbation. 
Guide um by de boo, ’y, let the lite-house 
shine tru de darkniss, an’ bring um out 
de deps.” 

“N’yes, Lawd! Glory!” from the sis- 
ters, and the girl opened her eyes. 

“’E da look pun de bekon, ’e da pull 
fur de sho’. Lawd, give um de strength 
to oberkum de debble-fish, giv um der an- 
ermation to git clare er de shaaks.” 

“ Amen,” from the corner. 

“ Raise up, sister, de ropes dun tro’ out, 
you’se pass de breakers, de lan’ is in sight.” 

This being apparently the cue, the sis- 
ters seized the young pilgrim by the arms 
and jerked her into an upright position. 
Rubbing her eyes and gazing around with 
a bewildered look, she said: 

“Ts I safe in de kingdom ?” 

“ Yes, gal, you dun git ter de promis lan’, 
de ole debble can’t tarrogate you no mo.” 

“Give me de help, Master, to lite de 
lamp an’ ter greese my wicks, pore in the 
wessley ile,* and mek my lamp shine. Oh! 
help de sinner. Hab mercy!” And the 
girl, nervous from excitement and weak 
from a long fast, began to scream, “ Sabe 
me! sabe me!” when the leader and all 
joined in singing, “Oh! git your lamps 
a-burning for de night draw nigh,” with 
clapping of hands and swaying their bod- 
ies, like trees in a blast. 

At this stage, feeling myself almost 
overcome by the strange scene, I with- 
drew, and returned home, to set my house 
in order in a worldly sense. 

On the following morning Caroline 
made her appearance, with a white hand- 
kerchief bound around her head, eyes all 
swollen, and looking as if she had come 


* Vestal oil. 
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out second best from a puglistic contest— 
not victorious in a struggle with Satan. 
She dragged herself about the house for 
several days, but did so little that I begun 
to fear her faith would triumph over her 
works ; however, she soon recovered, and 
one morning became quite communicative 
in regard to her new life and its demands, 
to all of which I lent a listening ear, wish- 
ing to understand my place in the picture. 

“T gwine to git baptize on the fust er 
de mont, ef I hab a dress, but I aint gwine 
steal one, like Nancy did at the las’ bap- 
tism. And den I got ter git a black dress 
fur my Sassiety.” 

“ What do you want a black dress for ?” 

“For de funeruls, Miss Mary. Eb’ry 
time a memba die, you’se got to go to de 
funerul, or you pays a dollar fine.” 

“ What does the Society do for you ?” 

“ Dey tek keer of you w’en you sick, 
an’ dey gie you de hearse and carridges 
wen you die, an’ de chu’ch gie you de 
groun’, but you can’t hab der funerul 
dere unless you’se a chu’ch member. If 
I bin only a seeker, my funerul got to be 
ter dis house?” 

“ This house, Caroline ?” 

“Oh! no, I mean ter my house. An’ I 
got ter go to ‘Inspection’ once a munt 
ter see if de suit is all right. An’, Miss 
Mary, I wan’ yer fur ma’ak de Sassiety 
’nitials on my hankercher.” 

“ What is the name of your Society ?” 

“ De Sons an’ Daughters of de I Will 
Arise Sassiety. My aunty is de chair- 
lady, and Cousin Phillis is de vice-lady, 
to summons de members.” 

I soon realized that this change of 
heart would cause a very serious change 
of service in my household, the weekly 
meetings, the sick members, the funerals— 
and there seemed to be always an epi- 
demic in the “Sassiety ”—all conspiring 
to add to my burdens, but I was not 
destined to remain long under the sway 
of these new conditions. 

I observed that my servant-girl was 
often sulky ; she had not that alacrity of 
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spirit which she was wont to have. She 
missed several of her meetings, was absent 
often from the glorious strife in the laue, 
and even disregarded the summons 
brought by “ Cousin Phillis.” 

Asking permission one afternoon to 
have an outing, I was surprised tu see 


her return in the regulation costume of 


her Society, all bedabbed with mud, and 
indicating so decidedly that she had suf- 
fered a sea-change that I questioned her 
about it. 

“T bin crabbin’ an’ [ fall in.” 

“Crabbing in your funeral dress, 
Caroline ?” 

“ Yes’m, I doan like de Sassiety nohow, 
and I gwine leffum. I can’t go nowhere. 
W’en I go on de ’scussion, Aun’ Betsy 
wou’ han’ in my name, she say I dun 
bring shame on de chu’ch, an’ she’s de 
berry one mek me jine it.” 

“ Well, Caroline, don’t bring shame on 
my house. “Go home atonce and put on a 
clean dress.” 

She sullenly went off, talking all the 
way down the steps, not to re-appear 
until the next day, when in she came, in 
blue dress and hat, with a satchel, and evi- 
dently equipped for a journey. 

“T jis’ cum fur my money. My sister’s 
dead to Blackville, an’ my brudder’s done 
wrote fur me.” 

“ When did she die, Caroline ?” 

“ De letter don’t say, but aint cumin’ 
back nohow. I gib up de place, ’cause I 
gwine lib ter Blackville now.” 
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The costume and the manner rather 
staggered my sense of the proprieties, so | 
accepted her resignation cheerfully, and 
was the more reconciled to her departure 
when I found afterward that she had 
taken several of my collars and handker. 
chiefs, hy which to hold me in remen- 
brance. 

When I laid the case before my old 
cook, she said, “ Dat’s a bad gal, dat 
Ca’line, ’e sister aint dead—good reason 
why—’e aint got no sister. ’E gon’ ter 
Blackville ter see °e mudder fambly. She 
dun tu’n out de chu’ch las’ week, fur dese 
yer pickanic and eberlastin’ dance. [| 
clar’ ter goodness, Miss Mary, de yung 
people dese days jis’ gwine ter derstruc- 
shum.” 

The transition from total depravity toa 
state of grace had been too sudden and 
violent, and, like many of finer mold, 
unable to live up to her professions, 
Caroline had returned to her idols. The 
young “blackslider,’ as Maum Susan 
called her, has exchanged the funeral 
garb of the Order of “ I Will Arise,” for 
the brilliant colors of Blackville society, 
has become a reigning belle in that high- 
toned village, and is the heroine of the 
popular song— 

“Ca’line! Sister Ca’line! 
Won’t you dance the pea-vine?” 

John suggests that my next advertise- 
ment should be for a “ Heathen Chinee.” 

AMY LEONARD. 








THE SEARCH OF SANTA CLAUS. 


NE very fine winter’s morning, early 
() in December, a very short, very fat, 
very round, and withal very funny old 
gentleman stood in the centre of a vast 
workshop with an expression of the deep- 
est disgust and dissatisfaction depicted 
upon his face. And certainly this disgust 
must have been very deep and the dissat- 
isfaction very great to have been seen at 
all, since the only parts of the little, old 
gentleman’s face that were visible were the 
end of a knobby nose, two red spots where 
the cheeks should be, and two small, blue, 
restless eyes; all the rest being hid from 
view by an immense fur cap and a heavy, 
white beard. As to the eyes, they were 
not only blue and restless, but at present 
were flashing in a very significant manner, 
80 that it is fair to presume that the fat, 
little man was not only deeply disgusted 
and profoundly dissatisfied but also ex- 
tremely angry. 

He stood, as has been said, in the centre 
of a vast workshop. And a most wonder- 
ful workshop it was. Surely another like 
it could not have been found. It was 
filled with every conceivable object of 
manufacture designed for the comfort or 
pleasure of man, from the costliest silks 
and laces and finest jewelry to the small- 
est playthings for little, wee babies. And, 
speaking of playthings—oh! what mar- 
velous riches were here gathered together. 
Toys of every kind hung upon the walls 
or were suspended from the ceiling or lay 
In promiscuous confusion upon the floor. 
Such dolls with red and white complex- 
lons and big, blue eyes and flaxen hair! 
Such sleds—painted any color you please— 
red, blue, green, black, ete., with steel 
runners and real names inscribed upon 
the seats! Such drums, warranted to 


make any amount of noise and drive 





BOYS AND GIRIS. 


good-natured grandmothers to the attic or 
the cellar for peace and quiet! Such 
trumpets! Such balls! Such hobby horses! 
Such sets of dishes, real china, and beau- 
tiful to behold! Such books—all about 
the sweetest fairies, the biggest giants, and 
the loveliest princesand princesses, wherein 
the fairies were always doing miracles of 
goodness, and the giants were always try- 
ing to make trouble for everybody and 
always getting into trouble themselves, 
and the princes and princesses were always 
falling in love with each other and getting 
married and living happily ever after- 
ward. In fact, such a wonderful collection 
of all the most delightful things that ever 
were invented to drive a little body wild 
with joy, that it is strange how the fat, lit- 
tle, old gentleman could stand in the 
midst of it all and not smile and be happy. 
But the more he looked at these pleasant 
things the more vexed and displeased did 
he seem to become, until at last, appar- 
ently unable to control his feelings any 
longer, he thrust his hands deep down into 
the pockets of his fur coat, viciously kicked 
a toy express-wagon out of the way and 
began walking up and down the centre of 
the workshop. 

“J won’t standit any longer,” exclaimed 
Santa Claus, in a husky, angry voice, for 
it was he; “I’ve put up with it long 
enough and I’m going to shut down right 
here and now. If anybody wants the 
place he can have it cheap for cash. I’m 
going out of the business and there’s an 
end of it.” 

Santa Claus’s voice trembled with sup- 
pressed emotion, and he shook his head so 
hard that every hair in his beard quiy- 
ered. 

“Here I work from one year’s end to 
another,” he went on, “working like a 
slave through summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold to make all sorts of things for all 
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sorts of people, and what do I get for it? 
I say, what do I get for it?” 

Santa Claus stopped before a large, wax 
doll, to ask this question, and in the ex- 
citement of his feelings shook his clenched 
fist under the doll’s nose, whose big, wide- 
open eyes only stared at him in silence, as 
if in speechless astonishment at its owner’s 
unusual heat. 

“Nothing!” roared Santa Claus, an- 
swering his own question, after having 
glared fiercely at the doll for several sec- 
onds; “nothing! What reward have 1? 
None!” 

Then he thrust his hand into his pocket 
again and proceeded both with his walk 
and his soliloquy. 

“Oh! yes, it’s all very fine just before 
Christmas. Then it’s Santa Claus here 
and Santa Claus there and Santa Claus 
everywhere, till I can’t rest. But just as 
soon as Christmas is over and gone I’m 
dropped like a hot potato. Nobody re- 
members me then. Nobody cares for me 
then. Or if any one does remember me 


it’s only to abuse me for not having 


brought the right thing. 

“Bah! it’s a selfish, ungrateful world, 
and I won’t have anything to do with it. 
Yes I will, too. Ill go around and look 
at it, and see what an utterly selfish and 
ungrateful place it is. And then I won’t 
feel uneasy on Christmas Eve when I stay 
home. For I’m determined to stay home 
this year. I won’t take around any more 
presents or nearly kill myself riding from 
Kamtschatka to Patagonia for the benefit 
of selfish beings who never care for me or 
each other, and always take a present as 
if it was their own by right and never 
even say, ‘ Thank you’ for it.” 

Having come to this conclusion Santa 
Claus bustles to the front-door and called 
his reindeer, who were peacefully grazing 
around the North Pole, at no great dis- 
tance. They came at once, and he soon 
had them harnessed to his sleigh and was 
on his way to see the world. He went 
swiftly and soon reached the Black Forest 
in Germany, where he alighted. Having 
tied his reindeer in a dark, unfrequented 
part of the forest, he disguised himself in 
a long cloak and high hat, to make him- 
self look like a tourist, and went forward 
in search of the scenes that should harden 
his heart and prevent him from breaking 
his resolution. He had not gone very fur 
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when he saw a little maiden gathering 
wood, and he determined to watch her, 
The little maid was singing a German 
school song and was apparently as happy 
as any little German maid could be. She 
walked hither and thither gathering up 
the dry wood that lay on the ground until 
she hada large bundle. Then she tied 
the sticks and twigs together and raised 
the bundle upon her head. Then she 
turned her face in the direction of a village 
and slowly left the place. Not only was 
Santa Claus disguised as a tourist, but he 
had the curious power of making himself 
invisible to mortal eyes. He now exerted 
this power and kept close beside the 
maiden, to see where she was going and 
what she would do. 

At the entrance of the village stood a 
low, thatch-roofed cottage, and here she 
stopped and knocked at the door. A wo- 
man’s voice said “ Herein!” and opening 
the door with one hand while she held the 
bundle of wood with the other the little 
girl entered. 

This is what Santa Claussaw: A little 
room with a bed in it and an open fire 
place; a young man upon the bed, sick 
and emaciated, with a fever burning in 
his sunken eyes and hollow cheeks, and a 
woman, evidently his mother, sitting be- 
fore the bed, bathing his brow with 
water. 

“Why, Bertha,” exclaimed the woman, 
as the maiden entered, “ isit thou? What 
hast thou, my child?” 

“ Ach, mutterchen,” laughed the child, 
throwing down her heavy bundle upon 
the hearth, “ Otto is sick and he cannot 
fetch the wood to burn and thou canst not 
leave him to fetch it thyself. Therefore 
have I brought it to thee, and to-morrow I 
will bring thee more.” 

A grateful look came into the eyes of 
the sick man, while his mother embraced 
the child and kissed her. 

“Thou art an angel,” said the woman, 
impulsively ; “may the dear Lord re 
ward thee, for I am poor and cannot.” 

The little girl laughed merrily, returned 
the kiss that was given her and ran out of 
the room. 

“ Well, that’s different from what I ex- 
pected to see,” thought Santa Claus, as he 
slowly made his way back to his sleigh in 
the Black Forest. “I will have to visit 
that little girl on Christmas Eve, that’s 















certain. But she’s an exception, I’m sure, 
and what’s more, I'll prove it.” And 
then Santa Claus went forward with a 
very determined air, untied his reindeer, 
threw his disguise into the sleigh, climbed 
in after it, and in another moment was off 
like the wind. And he did not stop again 
until he was quite out of the little Ger- 
man girl’s country and into another. In 
his haste he even crossed a body of water 
and came at last over the chimney tops of 
a great city. 

“Here’s where you'll find selfishness 
and ingratitude,” growled Santa Claus, as 
he pulled up his team upon the roof of 
one of the highest houses in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Paul’s. ‘“‘ For pure, unadulter- 
ated, steel-ribbed, iron-clad _ selfishness, 
give mea city, every time. And here’s 
London. And we shall see what we shall 
see.” 

Making his way in his usual invisible 
manner through the building he came 
before the door of an artist’s studio. 

“T know this man,” thought Santa 
Claus, as he read the name on the door; 
“a celebrated fellow in hisway. But Dll 
warrant he’s an egotistical, avaricious 
chap—all these artists are, when they’ve 
made a reputation. I'll go in and see 
what he’s doing. Making some little 
daub, no doubt, for which he expects to 
charge an outrageous price.” 

Santa Claus entered and he saw that 
the artist was not alone. Upon a chair 
before a little easel sat a boy, but poorly 
clad, slowly painting a small landscape, 
while over him bent the artist, instructing 
him. Minute after minute passed away 
and the great man, whose every moment 
was valuable, patiently stood, pvinting 
out a defect here, praising a beauty there, 
giving advice where advice was needed 
and words of encouragement when cour- 
age failed, and seemingly utterly forgetful 
of himself and his own work in his 
interest in the labors of the boy. 

“How can that boy afford to take les- 
sons from such a man?” thought Santa 
Claus. “It will cost him a small for- 
tune.” 

Just then a well-dressed gentleman 
came in. “OQ Harvey!” he exclaimed. 
“Good day.” 

“Glad to see you, Wilbur,” replied the 
artist. 

“Who is that?” asked the gentleman 
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in a whisper, pointing to the boy whose 
back was turned; “a new student?” 

“Well. yes and—no,” answered the 
artist, whispering also. “I am teaching 
him. But the fact is he isa poor boy and 
does not pay for his lessons.” 

“Who pays for them, then 

“Nobody. You see he is a lame boy. 
I found him sketching on a fence with 
chalk and thought he displayed consider- 
able talent. So I took charge of him and 
am trying to make a painter of him. He’s 
a newsboy and his mother’s a widow.” 

“ And the widow’s support—”’ 

“ Well,” replied the artist, “ you needn’t 
mention it to any one, but the truth is, as 
the boy is not earning money just now, 
why, I help the family along.” 

“You are a noble, generous fellow, 
Harvey,” exclaimed his friend. 

Santa Claus bounced out of the room 
like an exasperated foot-ball, and went 
bounding down-stairs three steps at a 
time, which, considering the shortness of 
his legs, and the fatness of his little, round 
body, would have been a most comical 
sight to any one who could have seen it. 
But being invisible, he was saved the morti- 
fication of being laughed at, and stood 
upon the sidewalk puffing and blowing, 
and jerking out these words between the 
puffs: ‘“ Well—I—never! Who—would 
—have—believed—it! Here's the second 
exception, and I haven’t found a selfish 
person yet. It’s too bad!” 

Santa Claus said “too bad,” but if one 
could have been close enough to see his 
little, bright blue eyes, and his whiskered 
face, one might have seen the former 
twinkling in a very peculiar manner, 
while something like a smile was lurking 
in the latter. While he thus stood jerking 
out his words and catching his breath, he 
saw a slick, prosperous-looking, middle- 
aged gentleman approaching in a quick, 
business-like way. “There,” thought 
Santa Claus, “is a merchant; a regular 
grinder. No kindness about him, not a 
whit. Dll follow him.” 

The gentleman was passing on with a 
rapid stride, and Santa Claus was ‘just 
about to follow when the merchant stopped 
and acted in a very strange manner. 
Suddenly raising his hand, he held it in 
the air a moment, and then struck it 
downward against his leg with a resound- 
ing slap. Then he burst into a hearty 
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laugh. And then suddenly turning he 
rushed back in the direction from which 
he came so rapidly that he left Santa Claus 
behind, and was out of sight in two min- 
utes. But in a short time he came back 
again in company with a gentleman whose 
dress showed him to be a minister. 

“You see, Pastor,” said the merchant, 
just as they were passing Santa Claus, 
“T’ve had so much on my mind that I al- 
most forgot that this is dedication day for 
our new Mission Chapel in the North 
End. But I’m glad I remembered it in 
time, and was just hurrying back to find 
you when I met you on the way. Now 
we must dedicate that chapel free of debt 
to-day—and, Pastor, you may put me 
down for a hundred pounds, and if more 
is needed, I'll do more. And next Christ- 
mas we'll have a grand time, and we’ll 
bring in all the children and the grown 
folks and have a service of praise and 
thanksgiving. And we won’t forget Santa 
Claus, eh, Pastor? We'll have Santa 
Claus there to distribute the good things. 
I remember when I was a boy how I used 
to enjoy Santa Claus’s visits, and we'll 
have a Santa Claus, ha! ha! ha! if I have 
to be one myself. Just'think of that, Pas- 
tor! I, a Santa Claus! Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

And laughing immoderately the gentle- 
man passed out of sight with his clerical 
friend. 

“Tt is clear to my mind,” said Santa 
Claus, putting a chubby forefinger against 
his knobby red nose, “that I don’t want 
to follow him. The third exception! I 
never saw anything like it! It really is 
too bad!” 

Nevertheless the smile was getting 
broader on Santa Claus’s face, and he was 
actually beginning to chuckle. 

He began to wander through the great 
city, and, to his surprise, found on every 
hand some evidence of kindness, some ex- 
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ample of genuine unselfishness. And hay- 
ing satisfied his curiosity, he plodded up 
to his sleigh again and flew out into the 
country. It was the same every where, 
From the highest to the lowest he found 
among the people those who were ready 
to do good to others without hope or ex- 
pectation of reward. He passed from one 
country to another. Languages, customs, 
manners different everywhere. But gen- 
tleness and kindness, gratitude and love 
the same. 

“T’ll go to America,” said Santa Claus, 
at last, “and there I'll find selfishness, 
It’s a new country; everybody looks out 
for number one there. No one cares for 
anybody else. Yes, I'll go to America.” 
And over the ocean, through the air, went 
the reindeer, as if it was only a little 
pleasure trip. From city to city, from 
State to State, Santa Claus flew in his 
little sleigh, stopping only long enough in 
one place to find some specimen of charity 
or kindness before dashing on to the next. 
And the more Santa Claus sought for real 
selfishness the more these opposite ex- 
amples were thrust upon him. And Santa 
Claus began to wonder why there were so 
many of them, until he looked a little 
deeper into the hearts of love around him. 
And then he saw, as clear as day, that 
there is a reward for doing a kind, unsel- 
fish act which is not measured by the 
value of material things, but has a high 
and holy value all its own. 

“T see,” said Santa Claus, as he flew 
back to his icy home in the North, “ it is 
more blessed to give than to receive; 
shame on me for forgetting it. Hence- 
forth I will do all the good I can, and the 
joy of doing it shall be my pleasure and 
reward.” And from that day to this old 
Santa Claus has kept his word. 

I, E. DIEKENGA. 











FLANNEL AND DELICATE BODIES. 


EN years ago I was often amused at 
what I then considered a “ cranky” 
notion of an excellent physician who was 
very apt to prescribe fur many diseases 
“flannel underwear.” 

“Tt means life and health to the baby, 
young people, middle-aged, and the old,” 
he was fond of saying. 

Since then I’ve seen, only too often, sick- 
ness and death result from neglecting to 
provide good flannel undergarments. 

Often a young friend who must earn her 
daily bread behind the counter, sewing, or 
ina factory, getting small pay, tells me 
that she “cannot afford to buy flannel or 
the knit underwear and warm stockings.” 

It does seem often as if the money could 
not be spared for the purpose, but the feet 
and body must be kept warm if disease is 
to be kept at bay. 

Only last winter I had to attend to the 
“business” of an orphan girl who was 
tying up her feet in rags, not having one 
pair of stockings with feet in them, though 
the girl was almost a stranger, and it did 
look as if she would be justified in telling 
me to “mind my own affairs,” when I 
said : 

' “Lucy, leave with me two or three 
pairs of your worn stockings, that I may 
sew feet in them.” 

The poor girl had just gotten up from 
abad attack of the measles, which hadn’t 
“come out” any too well, and I could 
scarcely sit quiet and see her start out to 
her work before light on a cold, stormy 
January morning, wearing feetless stock- 
ings and thin, worn muslin underwear. 

For a moment she looked vexed, then 
said : 

“T can’t let you bother patching my old 
clothes. I know as well as you do that I 
am injuring my health by going out daily 
early in the morning and coming home 
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late in the evening so thinly dressed, but 
I cannot afford better.” 

“ Will you let me show you, Lucy, how 
to cut this pile of stockings down, taking 
one pair to mend another.” 

She had accumulated at least one dozen 
pair of footless stockings. 

That evening, after Lucy came to her 
boarding place, we overhauled a large 
bundle of partly worn garments, finding 
that by patching and piecing we could get 
together several good suits of muslin un- 
derwear minus the holes. She had bought, 
ready-made, one dozen suits cheap muslin 
garments and cast them aside when partly 
worn, 

After some work we had mended neatly 
six suits, taking the other six for patches. 

Among the soiled dresses we found a 
tan-colored flannel one which, when ripped, 
washed, and ironed, proved to be just the 
thing for a flannel waist and drawers. 

We cut the waist with a seam in the 
back to fit the figure loosely, then sewed 
on the drawers, running an elastic in the 
hem of the long drawer legs. 

We shrunk well the flannel before us- 
ing. 

For the second suit we had to make 
combinations of the large pieces of some 
blue flannel with the remnants of the tan 
flannel dress. 

By using a little care and doing consid- 
erable feather-stitching in dark-brown sax- 
ony we made the suit look a little pretty, 
no one could have guessed that it was a 
sample of patchwork. 

Then we made two woolen underskirts 
from pieces taken from the breadths of 
soiled cashmere and flannel dresses, and 
they, too, were combination. One of them 
was composed entirely of broad bands six 
inches wide of navy-blue and seal-brown 
goods, while the other was striped “up and 
down,” dark, green, and black. 

“T never should have thought it possi- 
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ble to get warm garments from those old 
things,” said Lucy, as she proudly looked 
at them after they were finished. “I have 
really had the thought all the while that 
it looked so small and poor-folksy to 
bother with making over one’s old rags. 
I only saved them, thinking some day I’d 
sell the bundle to the rag-man. I really 
haven’t much time to sew or work for my- 
self after working all day, and board costs 
me three dollars and fifty cents per week, 
and car fare sixty cents, leaving me so lit- 
tle for other expenses. I was really get- 
ting hopeless,” and as I took the last stitch 
in a dark, plum-colored wool stocking 
which I was refooting, I thought “that’s 
just the trouble; so many of the poor 
working women, young and old, have so 
little time and money to make themselves 
comfortable, that they get hopeless.” 

Flannel underwear, if changed often, 
can be kept fresh and clean by shaking, 

brushing, and airing. Frequent washing, 
unless more care is taken than the average 
woman can bestow, spoils woolen garments. 
If garments are worn even one week, of 
course, the airing and brushing will not 
clean them. 

A careful mother kept clean and nice 
the entire winter two pairs of stockings 
worn by her little girl of four, by chang- 
ing them every day and brushing. The 
delicate and old should put on their warm 
flannel early in the season, not waiting 
until late. 

Every housekeeper with limited means 
understands that it is expensive to buy 
the needed changes of flannel or woolen 
underwear for a large family, also that it is 
a care to keep it clean and in good repair. 

The first cold snap is apt to catch many 
of us shivering and ready to hug the 
stove, with our warm garments not ready. 
They have such a frightful trick of draw- 
ing up, if not closely watched, and when 
the first snow causes Jones to want his 
warm underwear, that he “ felé sure fitted 
him when he cast it off that warm spring 
day,” he will find it now a little small for 
the next to the youngest boy. 

In fact, it often looks as if that young- 
est boy and the baby will fall heir to all 
the flannel garments belonging to the 
family. 

For health’s sake we buy flannel, if we 
must sacrifice a pair of ear-rings to do it. 


ELLA GUERNSEY. 
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THE “RAG SEWERS;” 
OR, 
A YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLUB. 


HE “ Rag Sewers,” a few months ago, 
first met in the tiny garret chamber, 
where Bessie Young, with three young 
girls, began their work of trying to “ make 
something ” which would bring a little 
warmth and comfort to lame, poor, aged 
“Granny” Mead, who had no real kin to 
look after her, and lived here, there, and 
anywhere. 

The girls were poor, not having too 
many comforts themselves, but they be- 
longed to the Christian Endeavor Society, 
and were heart and soul interested in all 
good work. 

Said Bessie: “If we can’t have the 
money to buy things, we can look over 
things our mothers can spare, and make 
‘granny’ something to keep her warm, 
She has so few comforts.” 

‘* Here we are, bag and baggage. Now 
let’s see what we can manufacture from 
rags,” said Ruth Kennedy, as she, with two 
companions, came puffing and panting up 
the steep garret stairs, carrying each a 
large bundle of well-cleaned rags and 
patches of bright cotton and wool cloth. 

Mother Kennedy peeped in and coun- 
seled the cutting of the strongest and best 
of the wool scraps into a large nine-patch 
pattern, then piecing into a small quilt, 
which could be lightly wadded and tacked 
in comfortable fashion with gay colored, 
coarse, stout yarn, saying such a light, 
small, and soft spread would be just 
“lovely” for “ granny” to draw over or 
around her when sitting in her chair or 
lying upon her hard bed. 


The gray, brown, salt and pepper, and’ 


navy-blue cloth, pieces of the men’s and 
boys’ worn, best suits were just the thing 
for the comfortable. 

Then Mother Kennedy thought of a rug 
to lie on the hard, husk mattress, which 
would make a little softer granny’s hard, 
springless, and featherless bed, though 
even then the rug would not prove soft as 
eider down. 

For the rug, the girls tore or cut into 
strips, one and one-half inches wide, the 
soft wool garments, then sewed them to- 
gether, carpet-ball fashion, and lastly cro- 
cheted plain crochet into a large, square 
piece, just large enough to fit “ granny’s” 














bed. When finished, it was really pretty, 
andso thick, soft, and warm. “Granny’s” 
faded, old eyes, dimmed with glad tears 
when she felt its warmth and thickness 
and looked into the bright faces of the 
knitters. 

“]’ye another idea,” said Ruth, “ and 
that’s newspapers.” 

“Newspapers?” echoed the three rag 
sewers, wonderingly. 

“Yes, newspapers. While we are try- 
ing to make granny’s bed more com- 
fortable, knowing, as we do, that granny’s 
room is in the bleakest corner of the 
house, and the little stove doesn’t give out 
much heat, and her blankets are not thick 
and warm. My idea is to make her a mat- 
tress of newspapers, by tacking comforta- 
ble fashion, just the size of her husk mat- 
tress, layers of newspapers. Then making 
a top cover of newspapers to be used in 
extreme cold weather. Mother says that 
the blood of the aged runs cold, and they 
should be well protected during severe, 
cold weather. Only last winter, as we all 
mind, Grandpa Hume was so chilled dur- 
ing the sudden change in the weather 
which came in the night, that he never 
came out of the stupor, and died away 
from his home. Mother said he had gotten 
up in the night and put on all his cloth- 
ing, besides his overcoat, all that he 
could do without rousing the household. 
The house in which he stayed was an 
open one, and the poor woman’s supply of 
bedcovers was limited and she had not 
heard that newspapers would help keep 
out the cold. As we haven’t the money 
to buy granny blankets and soft mat- 
tresses, we will make three newspaper 
mattresses and some top covers so that 
the soiled ones can be burned and she may 
have clean ones to replace them.” 

“Since you’ve thought that out, Ruth,” 
said Bessie, “I have it planned to pro- 
vide her with handy kindling. She has 
her own fires to make, and in this large 
city kindling costs money. Suppose we 
twist into little bunches soiled paper, and 
filla box, barrel, or bag, with it and place it 
where she can have it convenient. I’ve 
seen mother kindle fires often with bunches 
of hard twisted paper.” 

“ Another thing which will add to her 
comfort will be a thick mat for her feet, 
made from newspapers and covered with 
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a patchwork top lined with burlaps. Cut 
the pieces any pattern desired, piece to- 
gether, knot with odds and ends of bright 
yarn and line with burlap or old cloth. 
The floor isso open that the wind makes 
granny’s old rheumaticky feet cold, when 
the blizzards come,” said Bessie. 

“And we have brought some partly 
worn colored tablecloths, Mother thought 
by cutting out the thin places we might 
make several small face towels, which will 
be soft and handy,” said Ada, one of the 
Lyon sisters, unrolling a bundle contain- 
ing three large red tablecovers, much 
worn in the middle but good at each end. 

“Tm sure granny will like them,” said 
Ruth, turning to look at the faded piece 
of dark brown  canton-flannel which 
Lulu Lyon had thought might make 
granny a nice night-dress for the winter 
time. 

“T wish the goods wasn’t faded. I like 
granny too well to want to give her worn- 
out ‘stuff’ but father has so much to 
buy and to work so steady that mother 
doesn’t feel as though we can get much 
that we don’t really need. The goods 
isn’t worn, only sun-faded. Mother used 
it for curtains,” continued Lulu. 

“] think,” said Ruth, “ that granny will 
like to have just what we bring to her 
and will know that we have done the very 
best possible, from the materials we have 
to work with. We have no right to 
draw upon our father’s earnings to supply 
the means for our work. We'll try to 
keep doing, and perhaps more of the 
girls will want to help us and will join 
us.” 

“T think we will have granny real com- 
fortable by the time the first snow falls, 
and not spend much money either,” said 
Bessie, and so they did. 

The “‘ Rag Sewers” number a baker’s 
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dozen now, and the band of busy bees 
give freely of their time, work, and sym- 
pathy to the many who need help, as there 
are only too many corners where the very 
poor are huddled together, feeling keenly 
the cold blasts and nipping frosts, and 
who can say, “such people should not be 
helped; they -don’t deserve sympathy 


for they are shiftless and idle?” 

Perhaps, but we are one and all to 
not forget that Christ did not forget the 
poor, and it is said— 
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The Lord will preserve him and keep him 
alive 
And he shall be blessed of all the earth.” 
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MY BOY STILL. 


. 








O you think I’ve forgotten the day 
I carried him at my breast ? 

Many fair children I’ve loved since then, 
But I think that I loved him best. 

For he was our first-born child, John, 
And I have not the heart or will 

To love him less; whatever may come 
He’s my boy still! 


















































I remember when he was a little lad, 
How he used to climb on my knee ; 
How proud we were of his beauty, 
Of his wit and his mimicry. 
And I know quite well he’s a man now, 
With a wild and stubborn will; 
But whatever he is to you, John, 
He’s my boy still! 





















































He was just like sunshine about the house, 
In the days of his happy youth ; 

You know we said that with all his faults 
He had courage and love and truth ; 

And though he has wandered far away, 
I’d rather you’d say no ill ; 

He is sure to come back to his mother ; 
He’s my boy still! 
































I know there was never a kinder heart, 
And I can remember to-day 

How often he went with me apart 
And knelt at my knee to pray. 

And the man will do as the boy did, 
Sooner or later he will ; 

The Bible is warrant for that ; so 
He’s my boy still ! 



























































A mother can feel where she can’t see, 
She is wiser than any sage ; 

My boy was trained in the good old way, 
I shall certainly get my wage. 

And though he has wandered far away, 
And followed his wayward will, 

I know, whatever, wherever he is, 

He’s my boy still! 
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“Blessed is he that remembereth the poor, ~ 





MRS. ROBINSON SPEAKS HER MINp, 


\ HAT a blessing an’ comfort it jg 

that us wimmen-folks has got 4 
magazine where we can set out our idees 
an’ sentiments, an’ speak our minds with- 
out somebody gittin’ mad over it! It ig 
sech a relief when a person is jest a- 
bilin’ over an’ don’t dast speak out loud! 
Now I mean to have my say. I live 


right betwixt two neighbors, an’ have for , 


about five years, an’ what I’ve put up 
with nobody knows. Seein’ their goin’s. 
on an’ havin’ to keep still has come pretty 
tough by spells, but I never have had no 
flare-ups with my neighbors nowheres I’ye 
ever lived, an’ I don’t lay out to begin 
now. But I do get so tired sometimes 
that I think I must have a sight of grace 
or I should speak out. 

Well, one of my meighbors is Smith, 
an’ the other is Jones. That aint their 
real names, of course, nor never was; 
but they borry my readin’, ye see, an’ if 
they should come across their own names 
it might kind o’ stir up their suspicions; 
as for the rest of it they'll never dream 
it’s a faithful picture of theirselves, for 
human mortals can’t seem to see their own 
faults at all. Ive often wondered at that, 
but so it is, an’ it seems sech a pity too. 

Now both of them wimmen ’pear to be 
well-meanin’ enough, an’ would be real 
good if it wasn’t for their faults; an’ it 
does seem too bad that so many folks is 
spiled jest by some failin’ or other. 

Now I don’t like to see shif’lessness in 
nobody, an’ that Mis’ Smith is shif’less is 
as plain as the nose on her face; it’s 
written all over her an’ her childern an’ 
her house an’ everything: she’s got enough 
to do with, if it was only took care of, but 
there ’tis. An’ yet she’s jest as good- 
natured an’ clever as she can be, an’ her 
young ones is fat an’ happy, for all the 
dirt on ’em an’ around ’em, an’ the buttons 
bein’ always an’ forever off their shoes an’ 
aprons, an’ the meals bein’ never ready on 
time; but law! she jist gives ’em a kiss 
all ’round an’ some bread with sugar or 
jam on it, an’ her husband, he’s as meek 
as Moses, an’ so they git along after a 
fashion. 

But, oh! dear me! I couldn’t live so! 
She bakes in the afternoon, an’ irons on 
Saturday, an’ cleans house in June, an’ 
does her summer sewin’ in August, an’ s0 
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it goes, always behind hand, an’ she don’t 
appear to have no fore thought about 
nothin’; gets out of groceries an’ don’t 
think of ’em till she wants to use again, 
av’ then she'll borry of me time after 
time. 

Now I aint one of the kind that’s dead 
set against borryin’ an’ lendin’, but I 
don’t believe in makin’ a business of it. 
There is times when lendin’ is a Christian 
duty, an’ also when borryin’ is a great ac- 
commodation ; an’ likewise times when both 
is a nuisance. 

An’ then Mis’ Smith is that easy-goin’ 
that Jots of things slip out of her mind 
au’ don’t get returned at all, an’ when 
she does return anything she’s sure to 
bring or send more’n she had, so that it 
makes me feel real foolish to take it of 
her. 

Now, only this mf rnin’ she sent over for 
a bowl of vinegar, an’ this afternoon, jest 
as I’d got the dinner dishes done an’ the 
dog an’ chickens fed, an’ the flies drove 
out, an’ the crumbs brushed up, an’ the 
curtains let down, an’ the door locked, an’ 
had got dozed off in alittle nap, as I always 
lay out to do when the days is long an’ hot 
—then I heard a knockin’ at the kitchen 
docr. But, says I to myself, says [, it’s 
some of the young ones, an’ I won’t go 
down for ’em ; but the knockin’ kept on 
an’ then I heard Tommy Smith’s voice, so 
I had to git up after all, for I knew if I 
didn’t he’d knock all the afternoon, ’cause 
I never knew that child give up anything 
that he’d fairly set out to do; an’ there he 
had a pitcher full of vinegar ; his pa had 
jest come from the store, he said, but I 
wouldn’t keep more’n half of it, an’ had 
a sight rather gone without that than had 
my nap all broke up so. 

But that’s the way it goes, an’ I ean’t 
deny her nothin’ when I remember how 
good she was when we first moved here— 
bringin’ in a plate of hot biscuit, an’ a 
pudden, an’ a loaf of cake, fore ever I 
got settled, an’ likewise the same whenever 
I’ve been sick ; but, as I was sayin’—an’ 
as I’d say to her if I only dared—it’s that 
everlastin’ slackness that spiles her, an’ it 
is sech a pity ! 
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Then on the other side is Mis’ Jones, 
an’ she’s so dreadful pushin’ an’ exact 
that she drives all comfort an’ peace of 
mind an’ body before her. 

She keeps house by rule; does sech an’ 
sech things at sech an’ sech times regard- 
less of weather or convenience ; her stoves 
go up or down on certain dates, no matter 
whether the spring or fall is late or early, 
She always washes on Monday an’ gits her 
clothes out on the line ’fore I can to save 
my life, an’ another thing, I won’t wash 
unless it’s a fit day to wash. Then she 
always makes currant jell the first week 
in July, an’ chow-chow pickles the last 
week in September. They eat in the 
kitchen to save work, an’ the house is as 
dark an’ close as a vault, to keep out the 
flies, an’ her husband, poor man, has to 
set out under the wood-shed because the 
paint on the stoops mus’n’t be marked 
up. 
Her childern’s clothes is as neat as wax, 
but they are sullen an’ unhappy-lookin’ 
when they’re about home, an’ when they 
git away they act like wild Injuns. 

Mis’ Jones is always civil to me, an’ I 
to her, but I wouldn’t think of borryin’ 
of her no quicker’n I’d fly, an’ she don’t 
borry nothin’ of me, only some readin’ 
matter. Her house an’ yard an’ childern 
always look so neat that I can’t help ad- 
mirin’ of ’em, but I do think it’s a pity 
thatshe makes sech a Juggernaught of her 
housekeepin’ a-crushin’ down all before it, 
but, of course, I can’t come right out an’ 
say so to her face, for she’d be as mad as 
a yeller hornet. 

But, says I to myself, says I, why can’t 
folks be as I be—part way betwixt the 
two extremes? That’s what I admire so 
much in Josiah Allen’s wife, is her me- 
jumness in everything ; an’ if more folks 
was that way how much better it would be 
for theirselves an’ their neighbors. 

So, as I said before, I felt as if I must 
free my mind some way, an’ I hope to 
goodness that somebody ’Il read this piece 
an’ profit by it, though it aint noways 
likely to be Mis’ Smith, nor yet Mis’ 
Jones! 

LILLIAN GREY. 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


THE KING OF CHRISTMAS DISHES. 


the King of Christmas dishes: 


Right good wishes ! 
Nothing can with these compare ; 
Just a hand-clasp, true and fair, 
And a fervent “May God keep you! 
Harvest of all blessings reap you !” 
Here’s the King of Christmas dishes: 
Right good wishes ! 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT SILVERUS. 


: eye runs an old, old legend, 
A tale of Christmas time, 

Low breathéd round the fireside 
In distant Northern clime; 

It tells how once an angel 
Looked down in mercy sweet, 

And bade the people listen 
To hear the Master’s feet : 

“ Behold the Christ-child cometh, 
The King of love is near! 

Oh! bring your gifts of Néel 
Unto the Lord most dear.” 


With golden grain of plenty 
Fair shone each raptured home ; 
The corn crown’d every dwelling 


Whereto the Christ should come. 


And one, a blue eyed stripling, 
In longing all unknown, 

With heart aflame had labored 
For gift that God might own: 

“ Behold the Christ-child cometh !” 
Uprose the music blest, 

And Silverus stood waiting 
With sheaf the richest, best. 


A tiny bird, nigh fainting, 

A little, trembling thing, 
Through chilling airs of Christmas 
Drew near on drooping wing ; 

The people raised a clamor, 
They chased it from the corn, 
They drove it from the garlands 
That gleamed for Christmas morn: 
“ Behold the Chrigt-child cometh !” 
His praise they fain would win; 
How could they bring to Jesus 
An offering marred and thin? 


On drooping, dying pinion 
That vainly sought relief, 
The shivering bird down-lighted 
Where shone the proudest sheaf; 
And Silverus moved softly, 
Though dews all wistful stirred, 
Close, close within his bosom 
He fed the fainting bird: 
“ Behold, the Christ-child neareth !” 
He spake in faltering tone, 
“The golden ears are broken, 
Yet broken for His own.” 


And while the sheaf of beauty 

Grew marred and spent and bare, 
The sweet bird flew to heaven ; 

The King of love stood there: 
“Oh ! tender heart and Christlike, 

Whose yearnings soared on high, 
Yet could not see, uncaring, 

My weakest creature die! 
Lo, I am with thee always, 

My Christmas light is thine ; 
The dearest gift of Néel 

Is pity poured for mine!” 

MARGARET HAYCRAFT. 





HOUSEKEEPERS. 


HOW TO SAVE TIME AND LABOR IN 
DOING HOUSEWORK. 


HERE are many ways in which we 
van do it and thus have leisure to 
read a new book or paper. 

First of all, rise early; work can be 
done so much more rapidly in the fore- 
noon than in the afternoon when the feet 
are weary. 

Besides, early inthe morning one is less 
apt to be interrupted by callers. 

If your work has been managed skill- 
fully you will have time after dinner to 
rest a little while on the sofa. Before 
finishing your evening work, decide what 
you will have for breakfast. 

Get the coffee, also meat and potatoes 
ready so that you can put them on to 
cook as soon as the fire is lighted in the 
morning. 

Breakfast can be got in a half-hour’s 
time and some other task can be done 
after the table is set. 

Have a chair near your work-table, and, 
whenever you can do so, sit down. 

There are many kinds of work that can 
be done just as quickly when one is sitting, 
and it is quite a rest from the standing 
posture. 

It seems so foolish for a woman to stand 
when beating eggs or pealing apples. 

Do not take more steps than is neces- 
sary ; when you are going from pantry to 
kitchen, place as many dishes as you can 
carry easily on a server or dripping-pan ; 
when you go up-stairs to do the chamber- 
work, don’t forget to take with you the 
articles you wanted to put away, thus 
saving a trip. 

In washing dishes much time can be 
saved by having plenty of hot water, by 
draining the dishes and by wiping the 
glassware with a piece of old ticking. 
Steel knives and forks can be scoured 


with a cork more quickly than with a 
cloth. Unless lamp-chimneys are very 
dirty, they can be cleaned by breathing 
in them and wiping with a dry cloth. 

During cold weather, it is a good plan 
to bake or cook a large quantity at one 
time. , 
Any number of pies can be baked in 
this way; set in a dry, cool room they 
will keep for a long time ; when you want 
to use one, pour a little hot water over the 
crust and warm quickly. 

If you make a rice pudding have 
enough to fill two pans or basins; serving 
one cold or it can be warmed by steaming. 

In this way you can prepare dessert for 
two meals almost as easily as for one. 

Any baked or steamed pudding can be 
warmed in the same manner. 

Enough beans can be cooked at one 
time for several meals ; nearly every other 
vegetable will admit “ warming up.” 

Sometimes the men like potatoes for 
supper; if you have baked potatoes for 
dinner, prepare and bake enough for two 
meals; they can be warmed in the oven 
in a few minutes. 

Not one man in a hundred will know 
that they are other than freshly baked. 

Mashed potatoes can be warmed very 
easily thus: put them inatin, add a little 
salt and butter, also a few spoonfuls of 
cream; put them in the oven until 
nicely browned. They do not need 
stirring. 

When you are making bread you can 
at the same time and with little trouble, 
make a bread-dough cake. Of sponge, 
sugar, and flour, take one cupful each, 
one-half cupful of butter, one teaspoonful 
of saleratus, one egg and one-half cupful 
of raisins. Spice to taste. 

Bake immediately ; this makes one cake 
of medium size; by doubling the recipe 
you have either one large cake or two 
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small ones. An easy way to prepare 
dessert is to dip slices of bread in sweet 
milk and fry in butter and lard ; serve 
with sugar and cream. 

Nearly every housekeeper has a dif- 
ferent mode for canning fruit. The fol- 
lowing isa safe and easy method: Take 
one cupful of sugar to a quart of berries. 
When the fruit “comes to a boil,” wrap 
a wet towel around the can and pour the 
fruit in ; do not screw the cover on very 
tightly until the fruit has cooled some- 
what. 

Canned in this way the fruit has a very 
natural taste. 

These are little “helps,” but the ag- 
gregate is large. 

RENA REYNOLDS, 


LETTERS FROM A MOTHER OF LONG 
AGO TO THE HOUSEKEEPERS 


OF TO-DAY. 
I, 
T OW the holidays are ended and you 


sit down for a little retrospection. 
Look well to the ways of your household 
and do not for a moment “eat the bread 
of idleness.” 

Although the earth is clad in snow and 
the north winds whistle around your 
homes and the presence of summer gar- 
ments may send shivers down your back, 
do not forget the heat of summer, when 
sewing will be a burden. 

Dear mothers, especially those of large 
families, take a stormy day when you will 
not be interrupted by callers and spend it 
in your store-room. 

Look carefully over summer undergar- 
ments and see what additions must be 
made and what repairing is needed. 

Take account of stock before you start 
out to buy. 

In these days of alluring bargains and 
limited pocket-books it is right to go forth 
well fortified against buying only the 
things which you really need. 

I can always laugh heartily at the ex- 
perience of a friend from Maine who vis- 
ited me years ago when bargains and bar- 
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gain-tables were first extensively advep. 
tised. 

She would go out to do some necessary 
shopping and return ladened with such 4 
motley collection of things, and to my 
question, “ What are you going to do with 
all those things?” she would say : 

“T really don’t know; they were 4 
cheap, and there is such a fascination jp 
the signs ‘Great bargains, reduced to ten 
cents for this day only,’ ‘ Thirty-three per 
cent. off,’ I really can’t help buying.” 

The storekeepers know well how to 
touch the hearts of the eager buyers. 

Do not misunderstand me. There js 
economy in looking for bargains, but make 
up your mind to purchase only what you 
need. 7 

Now is the time to look carefully over 
the bedding, and make your yearly con 
tribution to your stock of sheets and pil- 
low-cases, towels and table-linen. Then, 
too, if the pillow-ticks need cleansing, no 
better time than now. 

Do not begin, as some do, house-cleaning 
by tearing everything to pieces at once, 
Take one pair of pillows at a time, and 
by following my advice the task is made 
an easy one. 

Rip half of one end of the pillow and 
baste that edge carefully to the edge of a 
pillow-case ; then shake the feathers from 
the tick into the pillow-case and tie them 
up. 
Have your ticks carefully washed and 
hung out for several nights—freezing will 
do them good—take them in and put 
through a very thin starch, and when they 
are pressed and aired they are ready for 
the feathers again and they must be filled 
in the same way they were emptied. 

No matter how carefully your pillows 
have been aired nor how clean the ticks 
may look, you will be surprised to discover 
how much they needed washing and you 
will be well paid for all your trouble. 

I am aware that an upholsterer will do 
these things for you, but I write to the 
housekeepers who must act instead of giv- 
ing orders. There are many of that class, 
I know, and the world would be better to- 
day and freer from disgrace and domesti¢ 
trouble if the number were increased. 

0. E. P. K. 





NOTES FROM “HOME” HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 

actical ‘ talks” on all subjects of special interest to 
teasere will be welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our readers 
will find interesting no lexs than useful. Our “ HOME” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting each 
other by giving timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning any subject 
they wish light upon. All communications designed 
for this department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 


EAR “Home” HovuseKrEEPER : — 
Seeing a “ Housewife’s” request in 
the September number, I wish to give a 
few suggestions. You will probably have 
plenty of fancy work ideas sent in, so I 
will say something about ways of making 
little people happy which may be new to 
many. I am a dear lover of children, and 
something like a dozen call me “ auntie.” 
Of course, at Christmas, we always plan 
ona “tree” or something of that sort for 
the distribution of gifts at home, Christ- 
mas night, since all the family are not 
able to attend the Sabbath-school festival, 
which is usually held on Christmas Eve. 
Formerly we always had a tree, decorated 
with candy horns, strings of pop-corn, 
apples, oranges, etc., but for the last few 
years have tried to vary this. One year 
we prepared a Christmas “pie,” a large 
tub filled with the gifts wrapped neatly in 
paper and labeled; the tub was covered 
with a shawl, and each member of the 
family, in turn, “put in his thumb and 
pulled out a plum,” then read the label 
and delivered the gift to the one for whom 
itwas intended. At first we tried pack- 
Ing the presents in a tub filled with saw- 
dust, but did not like this way so well. 
Last Christmas we arranged a ship, 
which was very pretty and not hard to 
make, although perhaps weshould not have 
attempted it had not several families joined 
with ours in getting up the festival. We 
took a rather shallow packing box, fast- 
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ened casters to the bottom so it would move 
readily, bent strips of thin wood and fast- 
ened to the sides so as to simulate the 
sides of a boat as nearly as possible, cov- 
ering the framework, when finished, with 
dark cambric, and fastening strips of 
white along the edge to look like painting. 
On one side we fastened letters cut from 
gilt paper “Northern Light;” on the 
other side “Santa Claus, Captain.” All 
around the edge we fastened tiny stock- 
ings made of different colored tarlatan, 
filled with candies for the children. We 
arranged one mast with a bright silk 
handkerchief at the top and a sheet for a 
sail, decorated with gilt stars, bits of ever- 
green, etc. It was very pretty, as is also 
a sleigh or chariot arranged in a similar 
way. We had curtains drawn at one end 
of the room, the folding doors being open, 
and the ship was slowly drawn into view 
by a person concealed behind the curtain 
at one side. These arrangements may be 
varied almost indefinitely ; I only wished 
to make a few suggestions. 

An evergreen arch is also pretty and a 
change from the usual tree. Place two 
small trees a little apart and bend the 
tops together, placing a large doll or gilt 
star where they meet. A revolving tree 
is easily arranged, and in decorating such 
a one try to have the sides as different as 
possible, so to show something new at each 
turn. Two small ladders, the tops placed 
together to form a triangle, and all wound 
with evergreen, the presents being hung 
from the rounds, is another odd method 
of distribution. 

Candies are almost a necessity at Christ- 
mas, with the children, and we have of 
late years adopted the plan of making our 
own, as being much more healthful and 
cheaper, besides. Perhaps a few recipes 
which I myself have tested will be liked 
by the “Home” mothers who wish to 
provide Christmas dainties for the little 
folks. 

From the French paste or “cream 
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candy ” almost an unlimited variety may 
be formed, and it is one of the easiest 
candies to prepare, requiring no cooking. 
To make the paste take white of egg and 
water in equal proportions, and mix with 
it sufficient confectioners’ sugar to make 
a stiff paste, sprinkle some of the sugar on 
your bread-board, turn the paste out on 
this and work it as you would dough, tak- 
ing care not to get the mixture stiff 
enough to crumble. Whites of eggs differ 
in size. For one of common size about 
one pound of the sugar will be required 
and about one tablespoonful of cold water, 
which is stirred into the egg without the 
latter being beaten. It is always best to 
measure the egg and water to be sure they 
are exactly proportioned. This paste 
forms the basis of many kinds of candy. 
Divide your quantity in several parts. To 
one of these parts add a teaspoonful of 
strong vanilla extract, working in more 
sugar, as the extract will thin the paste. 
Have some English walnuts cracked and 
divided in halves, roll bits of the paste in 
little balls, put between the walnut halves, 
and press the latter together until the 
cream comes out between. For almond 
creams, roll the almond in a thin coating 
of paste, first blanching the nuts by pour- 
ing boiling water over them, letting them 
stand until the brown skin comes off 
readily, then putting in cold water and 
rubbing off the skin. Dry in a napkin 
and roll in the paste. Nice chocolate 
creams are made by shaping some of the 
paste in little balls and dipping them in 
melted chocolate. No water should be 
added to the chocolate. Cream dates are 
prepared in this way: Procure nice, 
smooth dates, remove the stones by cut- 
ting a little slit in one side, then form 
small oblong rolls of the paste and press 
in the space occupied by the stone, press- 
ing the sides of the fruit together. Coffee 
creams are made by using strong coffee 
instead of water with the white of egg; 
many prefer this flavor to vanilla. Other 
flavors may be added to other portions of 
the paste. Cocoanut cream squares are 
made by working grated or prepared co- 
coanut in with the cream. Put it on your 
bread-board, roll or press the mass to 
about an inch in thickness, then cut in 
inch blocks. In cracking walnuts for 
your creams stand them on end and strike 
with a hammer just hard enough to open 


the shell. In any case you will probably 
have many bits, which may all be used 
however. Chop in small pieces any variety 
of nuts, or many varieties together, work 
the pieces in with some of the paste, then 
cut in sticks or squares as liked. 

Here is a rule for caramels, which our 
children like: One and one-half cupfuls 
of sugar (granulated), one-half cup of 
cream, one teaspoonful of butter, one. 
fourth cake (more if liked) of Baker's 
chocolate. Mix all together and cook in 
a saucepan until done, trying occasionally 
by dropping a little in a tumbler of cold 
water. When it hardens, remove from 
the stove and turn out in buttered plates, 
first flavoring with vanilla or to taste 
Before it is perfectly cold mark off in lit 
tle squares with a knife, scoring it so that 
it will break easily when cold. It is nice 
to have white, oiled paper to wrap these 
candies in, 

Perhaps, if desired, I will send other 
tested rules at another time. 


ANNA H. C.G. 
[They will surely be desired. We 
wouldn’t object at all to “sampling” a 
box of those home-made candies. ] 


A SEPTEMBER AFTERNOON CHAT. 
After a busy week of “jamming, jelling, 
drying, and pickling,” we want to accept 
the kind invitation to come again to the 
“Home.” It is a cloudy, drizzly after- 
noon, but we'll venture out, anyway. 
We had a letter from a little cousin out 
West not long ago; she had heard ustell 
of making green corn soup and wanted to 
know how we made it. She hinted that 
we tell the “sisters,” too. We will callit 
Pian Corn Soup.—Take four good 
sized ears of sweet corn; shave off the 
ends of the grains and scrape the cob, or 
split the grains, then scrape; add one 
quart of water; season with butter, pep- 
per, and salt, and just before taking from 
the stove add a small cup of cream, or 
milk thickened with a little flour will do, 
and let boil. This will be rather late for 
green corn, but canned or dried corn may 
be used, although not quite as good. 
Mother said “lots” of the women at the 
birthday dinner last week wanted to know 
how we made our apple jelly; so we 
thought “we'll send that to the ‘Home’ 
too.” We quarter the apples, cut out all 
the bad places and the blossom end, but 











do not peel or core; wash, and stew in 
water enough to cover them. When soft, 
strain, and for every two pints of juice 
allow one of sugar ; boil the juice twenty 
minutes; then add the sugar, previously 
heated. We putit in a pan in the oven, 
just a little while before it will be needed, 
and watch that it doesn’t burn; boil the 
jelly from ten to fifteen minutes. We 
made some in this way using grapes with 
the apples ; the grapes give it a beautiful 
color. 

Now, we’re going to tell how we made 
what we call “Spiced Layer Cake.” For 
the white part take one and one-half cups 
of sugar, beat with not quite one-half cup 
of butter, a little grated nutmeg; add 
two-thirds of a cup of sweet milk, whites 
of four eggs beaten to a froth, and two 
and one-half cups of sifted flour; sift the 
flour ; measure; add two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, and sift again. For the 
spiced part take the same amount of but- 
terand sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful each 
of allspice and cloves, a little grated nut- 
meg, and just a sprinkling of cinnamon, 
yelks of four eggs, two-thirds cup of sweet 
milk, flour and baking powder same as for 
white. For a plain filling take the whites 
of two eggs beaten to a froth, and one cup 
of sugar. This will make two good sized 
cakes of four layers each. In using gran- 
ulated sugar do not give full measure. 

Can any of the sisters tell what will 
prevent tomatoes rotting? Of course, the 
mformation will be too late to do any good 
this year, but it will be ready for another. 

Oh! dear, we fear we have stayed too 
long; but we have so much to say when 
we get “Homer” that it is hard to leave. 

SISTER SIS. 

[You have not stayed at all too long. 
We are only sorry we could not give you 
earlier attention, but good things will keep, 
you know, and as you say, will “be ready 
for another year.” By the way, we ate 
fresh, ripe tomatoes last Thanksgiving, 
which were kept by pulling the vines be- 
fore the fruit was fairly ripe and hanging 
them in a cool cellar. The tomatoes were 
a little pale in color but of excellent 
flavor. ] 





HINTS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Dear Eprror:—I see you are kind 
and let us all in, so I am coming to try. 
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Are we to have those suggestions for 
Christmas gifts? If so, I am glad. Do 
you all know that half a cocoanut shell 
makes a very pretty hairpin or burnt 
match receiver? Guild the inside; put a 
narrow strip of plush around the top, out- 
side, and hang with ribbons. Such a pretty 
penwiper is made with three little twigs, 
fastened together so they will stand up- 
right and hold an eggshell; the whole to 
be gilded, and a small piece of sponge 
placed in the shell for the wiper. 

For a postal-card case take two pieces 
of cardboard, each a little larger than the 
cards; cover with silk, satin, or whatever 
you please; fasten together in the shape 
of a book, and tie with narrow ribbon. Of 
course, the covers are to be lined. One 
could add a pocket for postage stamps, 
painting or embroidering a spray of flow- 
ers, or the words “ Postage Stamps” on 
the outside. 

Slates are so pretty to paint on ; gild the 
frames, and hang with small brass chains. 
I shall get in the waste-basket I am afraid, 
but let me add a delicious cake recipe for 
the Christmas dinner table. 

Banana Cake.—Two cups pulverized 
sugar, one-half cup butter, one cup of 
milk, three cups of flour, and three tea- 
spoons of baking powder, white of five 
eggs, beaten stiff. Bake in layers and put 
slices of banana one-fourth inch thick be- 
tween the layers, frosting first between. 
Beat your boiled frosting when pouring 
the syrup in with your Dover egg-beater, 
you will find it creamy and delicious. 

MRS. L. F. P. 

Our “Notes” this month have a de- 
cided Christmas flavor, don’t you think 
so?] 


HOME-MADE PRESENTS. 





Dear Epiror:—May I say a few 
words in reply to “A Housewife’s” xe- 
quest? hoping to receive similar hints 
from other “ Home” friends in return. 
Truly our department is one of “give 
and take,” isn’t it? I never read it 


through without finding something that 
seems to have been designed especially 
for me. 

Not long ago I saw a ten-pound grape 
basket utilized as a holder for knitting and 
fancy work, and thought it so pretty that 
I made a “note” of it: First, the basket 
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is covered inside ‘and out with any pre- 
ferred color of sateen or cambric, the 
handle, if left on, being covered with the 
same material. Then gather a flounce of 
lace to fall over the outside, line the in- 
side with tulle or other thin material, 
cover the handle with the same, and tie a* 
bow of ribbon of the same color as the 
first lining at the top of the handle. Ecru 
Oriental lace is pretty over blue sateen, 
and is not expensive. The frill need not 
be made very full. 

For the children I frequently make 
“dissected pictures.” Procure the small, 
bright-colored chromos_ or oleographs, 
which may be bought cheaply, gum one 
smoothly and firmly to a piece of thick 
cardboard of the same size; when dry, 
mark the back into different forms, the 
more intricate the better, have a knife as 
“sharp as a razor,” and follow the pencil 
marks with the blade, cutting carefully 
and clean. Perhaps “ papa” would suc- 
ceed better with this part of the work 
than “mamma” would. It would not be 


a bad idea to prepare as many of the 
pictures as were wanted and let him try 


his hand at them! 

A skate-bag is a nice present for any 
boy who skates. It may be made as 
elaborate or simple as one wishes. Gray 
or brown holland is serviceable, lined with 
the same or other material ; take a piece 
of the linen a little longer and more than 
twice the width of a pair of skates, fold, 
bind with red or blue braid; the lining 
should match the braid in color and should 
come about an inch above the top, 
hemming over to forma shirr. In this 
shirr run a double draw string of braid. 

Pretty work-baskets, or receptacics of 
any kind, may be made by crocheting a 
piece of desired size from macrame or 
coarse tidy cotton, Stiffen it with starch, 
draw it tightly over the “shape ” you wish 
to pattern it after, rub the starch well in, 
let it dry, then varnish it with gum shellac 
dissolved in alcohol. It may be taken off 
the form in a day or two, and will be a 
stiff basket, which may be decorated in 
any desired way. I made a scrap-basket 
in this way last Christmas, using a flaring 
tin pail as a block. I crocheted a round 
for the bottom, widening to make it lie 
flat; then crocheted around and around, 
widening just enough to make it fit the 
pail. Where the hoops would come I 
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made three rows of open work, to mn 
ribbons in. The top I finished with g 
shell edge. Spool baskets, flower-pot 
covers, etc., may be made in this way, and 
are very pretty. 

Will some friend please tell me of a 
pretty way to drape or arrange a very 
wide bay- window in a parlor? 

“ HOME” LOVER. 


“A FEW TRIFLES.” 


Dear Epiror:—Would “A Hous. 
wife ” like to make a set of bureau mats 
or a scarf, with cushion to match, of cream 
Java canvas, worked in cross-stitch and 
fringed, as a gift to some friend? Such, 
though not new, are pretty and easily 
made. 

For a wee baby, or the baby’s mamma, 
why not make a crib-cover of cheese 
cloth, either white or colored, tacked with 
little fluffy tufts of zephyr to contrast 
with the cheese cloth. The cover is filled 
with not very thick wadding, in which is 
sprinkled sachet powder. Sachet linings 
for bureau drawers are made in this same 
way, the material being cut to fit the 
bottom of the drawer. Try one of the 
latter, and see how acceptable a gift it 
will be to any lady friend. 

A very pretty paper-weight may be 
made of a toy flat-iron. Cut a piece of 
plush about an inch larger than the face 
of the iron, fasten to it a small ther 
mometer, placing the latter crosswise, 
slightly, rather than straight up and 
down ; then glue the plush on the face of 
the iron, turning it up neatly around. 
Gild the part of the iron not covered and 
tie a bow of ribbon to match the plush on 
the handle. It would be pretty to paint 
a spray of tiny flowers on the plush 
around the thermometer. 

Bangle boards are not new, but are s0 
useful that I would not care if I had one 
in every room in my house! I would not 
want them all alike, however. One way 
of making them is to take an ear of corn, 
pick out a kernel here and there, fill its 
place with a tiny brass hook, and suspend 
the ear by a brass chain, first tying a bow 
of ribbon around the “handle.” A toy 
dustpan or small fan covered with plush 
or velvet and furnishe| with hooks 1s 
pretty. A tiny rolling-pin is used in the 
same way, being suspended by ribbons 














tied around each end. Here is another 
way. Take a bit of smooth board, say 
four by eight inches, cover with plush, 
line with cambric, screw three hooks in 
the upper corner and the same number in 
the lower opposite corner and paint a spray 
of flowers between, across the board. 
Suspend with a brass chain or silk cord, 
or ribbons, if preferred. If you cannot 
paint, a spray of paper flowers would be 
pretty, or a spray of gilded cones. 
MARGUERITA, 
NOTELETS. 

Dear Epiror :— Will some one please 
tell me how to make sweet potato pies? 
the old-fashioned kind thatis made and 
eaten in the Southern States, where sweet 
potatoes are plentiful. 

M. A. J. 

[Sweet potato pie is very nice made the 
same as squash pie—the potato being sub- 
stituted for the squash. ‘This is a North- 
ern recipe, however, and we know that 
some one of our “ Home’”’ housekeepers 
in Dixie will be glad to give you the in- 
formation desired. ] 





Dear “Home” Housekrerer:—lI have 
just begun, this year, to take the Home 
MaGaztneg, and do not think I shall ever 
be without again. Ican scarcely wait for 
it to come, each month, and wish its visits 
were weekly. If any one has the blues, 
just let her take up one of these books and 
it will surely dispel them. The Magazine 
seems better than ever this month, and I 
wish [ could thank several friends person- 
ally for the good their articles do me. I 
hope I may be counted as one of the 
“family.” 

ANNIE E. DAVIES. 

[You surely may be. The “Home” 
resembles the proverbial omnibus, does it 
not? there is “ alwaysroom for one more.” ] 


Dear Eprror:—Will some of the 
friends please tell me a rule for making 
marsh-mallows, so that I can make some 
In season for Christmas? Can we not have 
more crocheted laces soon? I have tried 
those furnished by “‘ Sandusky,” and they 
are lovely. 

CORA D. SMITH. 

[Here is a marsh-mallow rule which 
has been well tested: Dissolve one pound 
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of best gum arabic in one quart of water, 
strain ; add one pound of fine sugar, place 
over the fire, stir constantly until the 
sugar is dissolved and the syrup of the 
consistency of honey. Beat the whites of 
eight eggs well and add gradually to the 
mixture, stirring the latter until it be- 
comes rather thin, and does not adhere to 
the finger. Dust pans with powdered 
starch, pour out the mixture, first flavor- 
ing to suit your taste, and when cool di- 
vide in small squares. Half of this recipe 
makes quite a quantity of the candy. 
About those laces, we have just received 
other very pretty patterns from “San- 
dusky ” herself, some of which, at least, 
will appear next month. ] 

Will some “ Home” housekeeper kindly 
give a rule for making frosting without 
eggs or gelatine, and oblige 

S. C. P. 

[This recipe for “carame] frosting” has, 
we think, been given in “ Notes,” but it 
will bear repeating: Put four tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet milk in a basin over the fire ; 
when it reaches the simmering point stir in 
slowly one cupful of granulated sugar. 
Let boil for five minutes, without stirring, 
then remove and place the dish in cold 
water, and stir toa cream. Flavor to 
taste. This frosting does not flake off, and 
with a little practice is very nice. Should 
it harden too soon, heat again. | 





Dear “Home:”—I am intending to 
have new shades in my house, and would 
like a little advice about them, what kind, 
etc. <A friend tells me to have them cut 
to hang next to the glass, that is, inside of 
the casing. Would this be well? I would 
take it as a great favor if some of the sis- 
ters would write about different things for 
fixing one’s home to look pretty. 

FRANK'S WIFE. 

[We prefer tint cloth to either the 
opaque or holland shades, and would have 
them hung next the sash, thus giving 
more space for draperies, etc., if desired. 
Shades are for use rather than ornament, 
and serve their purpose perhaps better 
hung in this way, although it is to a great 
extent a matter of individual taste. A 
light olive is as good color as any, and it 
is needless to say that the shades should 
be alike all over the house. } 



















TO BETHLEHEM. 


OCK the baby, rock the baby, 
Softly sing her to rest ; 
She is going a long, long way to-night 
From her warm and downy nest, 
Where is she going? Oh! ask the star, 
The twinkling star in the west. 


Baby is going to Bethlehem, 

Over mountain and river and plain, 
For her guide a beautiful angel 

With wings like to bow of the rain, 
Perhaps in your dreams they may pass 


you, 
But you'll look through the night in 
vain. 


When over the Bethlehem hilltops, 
What will the baby see? 

Another Baby of matchless grace 
Awake on its mother’s knee, 

Another Baby, in whose blue eyes 
Dwells a world of majesty. 


When down in the Bethlehem stable, 
What will the baby do? 
A kneeling angel, a trembling song, 
And a place so strangely new. 
Why, the Babe on its mother’s knee will 
crow 
And our baby will crow, too. 
SAILOR, 


TOMMY’S CHRISTMAS. 


T was Christmas Eve and Tommy was 
in a great state of expectation. 
“You can set anything you want to, 
can’t you, grandma?” he asked. “It 
don’t have to be a stocking?” 
“No, indeed,” answered his grand- 
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mother, smiling ; “ anything that will hold 
candy and nuts will do, dear.” 

“Tf I was me, grandma, would you set 
the clothes-basket ?” 

“Good gracious, no, child!’’ cried 
grandma, in alarm. “ Why, Santa Claus 
would think there never was such a greedy 
boy. The smaller the thing you set, very 
likely, the more you’ll get.” 

Tommy pondered this deeply. 

“ But you'll have to set it on something 
big, grandma,” he said, “so that it will 
have room to overflow.” 

That night old Santa Claus looked in 
vain for Tommy’s stocking, but he stum- 
bled over two chairs placed close together 
by the little boy’s bed. In the middle of 
them stood the very smallest of Tommy's 
pasteboard boxes, and on the top of the 
box lay a piece of paper. Santa Claus 
picked it up and read, “ THiss iS aLi 
CEt.” And Tommy was lying there, 
dreaming of all the room there was for 
the overflow. 

But old Santa Claus was very much 
pleased, and he had to place both hands 
over his mouth lest his laughter should 
wake Tommy up. Then he went and 
found two large stockings ; they must have 
been grandfather’s, they were so very large. 
These he stuffed full and laid one on one 
chair and one on the other. And on the 
back of one chair he hung a red sled, and 
on the back of the other a beautiful drum. 
Then he placed a little candy Santa Claus 
in the pasteboard box and fastened a note 
round his neck. This is what grandfather 
read in the note, “A merry Christmas to 
a little boy who, I am glad to see, is not 
at all greedy.” 

And, my! but wasn’t Tommy glad he 
had not set the clothes-basket. 


KATHARINE HULL. 
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TOW that there are so many places 
\ where good patterns can be pur- 
chased for a small sum, the art of dress- 
making is much simplified. If one is care- 
ful in taking all the required measure- 
ments in sending for a pattern, the getting 
an almost perfect fit is no difficult matter. 

The patterns always tell you exactly how 

many yards of material of the different 
widths are necessary, so there need be no 
waste either way. It is better to have a 
little too much though than not enough, for 
the whole effect of a dress may be ruined 
by a skimpy look. The work in a dress 
is much lessened by the various things 
that come ready for use. The steels 
for the waist come so nicely covered just 
ready for use, that all you have to do is to 
tack them in place after your seams are 
pressed open. The belting, which it is 
necessary to tack to the seams at the waist, 
to keep it from stretching, comes already 
prepared, so you are saved the trouble of 
fixing that. Hooks and eyes, too, come 
ready fastened, strongly. on tapes to be 
sewed down the fronts of dresses, so that 
they are absolutely exactly opposite, and 
all you have to do is to sew the tape on 
each side firmly. Dressmaking is so sim- 
plified, in fact, that it is not a difficult 
matter for one to be her own mantua- 
maker. 

All these things are important steps 
taken for us, but still there are many other 
things necessary for us to do and fix for 
ourselves for successful dressmaking, and 
making them with the least possible trou- 
ble. 

If the waist is to be fastened up with 
buttons, it is far better to work the button- 
holes and set on the buttons before the 
seams are basted up even. It is much 


easier to fit a dress that is buttoned up as 
it is going to be than when it is just pinned 
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up, for pin it as carefully as you will you 
cannot get it so smooth and firm as when 
it is buttoned. Cut a measure of the de- 
sired distance between the button-holes 
and mark off each place where a button- 
hole is to be cut by tacking a thread. If 
the material ravels easily, cut the button- 
hole as you are ready to work it. If it 
does not ravel easily, [ should cut all and 
whip them over, for it saves time to do all 
the cutting at one time. Be most particu- 
lar about working the button-holes nicely, 
for the neat appearance of a dress depends 
greatly on their looks. Lay the button- 
holes now ex: actly on the piece where the 
buttons are to be set and mark through 
each hole where the button is to be, then 
there can be no mistake about having 
buttons and button-holes to correspond 
exactly. 

If you are not sure of your pattern fit- 
ting, baste up the lining and try this on 
first and do the necessary alterations in 
that. This though will not do away with 
the necessity of tr ying it on again after the 
dress material is used, and, indeed, many 
times perhaps. Lay the lining on the 
dress goods, observing most carefully all 
directions given as to way of laying the 
patterns that come with them. Baste 
closely and smoothly along each seam, so 
that there will be no straining of material 
or lining. Always keep basting thread, 
for it is much cheaper than the other, he- 
ing only a cent for a spool of two hun- 
dred yards, and sometimes cheaper than 
that. 

The most troublesome part to fit 
smoothly, on some figures, is the shoulder. 
If you find that this part does not fit per- 
fectly smoothly after basting it up, just 
pull out the basting threads and pin it up 
on the person, and then you can get it ex- 
act. The next most troublesome part is 
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to make it fit smoothly just where it crosses 
the waist line at the hips. Another thing 
recollect, that it will be tighter after being 
sewed up by the machine than when it is 
basted, so if it is a tight fit basted, stitch just 
a little on the outside of the basting. Leave 
the under arm seam unstitched until you 
have tried it on after all the other seams 
are stitched up, for just making a little 
difference in this will often be alf that is 
necessary. 

If you have not one of those convenient 
tables for cutting out on, have a lap-board 
by all means. If you cannot get one of 
these ready made conveniently, knock 
one of these very light plank boxes to 
pieces, and make yourself one by laying 
these boards together the desired width 
and then tacking a strip across at each 
end to keep them together with lathing 
nails. This answers very well. 

Have a large ironing-board on which to 
do the necessary smoothing of goods. This 
can be so easily fixed by covering a piece of 
plank about five feet long and from twelve 
to twenty inches wide with an old piece 
of blanketing or shawl, anything that has 
no seam in it, for any unequality will 
make an ugly looking place on the goods 
pressed. You can lay an ironing-sheet 
over this and pin it down firmly whenever 
needed for use. Do not tack this on, as it 
will get dusty. Fix a very narrow and 
short plank in the same way to press the 
sleeve seams on. It is so much more con- 
venient to be able to slip something in the 
sleeve to press the seams on than to lay 
the sleeve on the larger board. In fact, 
you can’t get at the seams conveniently 
any other way. 


Have a hot iron ready to press the 
seams open, and to do all necessary 
smoothing as you do your work. Be care. 
ful to whip over the edges of all the seams, 
or better still, bind them with some of this 
tape that comes in for that purpose. It 
looks nicer and more like the work of a 
regular mantua-maker. It is a nice way 
to bind in the sleeves too with a tape, so 
that no raw edges are left. 

When you make a new dress let it be 
in the latest style, so that it will look with- 
in the fashion for a longer time. Do not 
try to compromise between the present 
style and a convenient way for it to be 
altered to a future style, but have it to 
look its best when new. 

When the skirts are heavy and apt to 
pull down from the waist and show a gap 
between skirt and basque, it is well to use 
hook and eye. Put an eye on each under 
arm seam at the waist and hooks at cor- 
responding places on the skirt, and it will 
be found all sufficient. It is particularly 
needed when the basques are worn short 
on the hips as they are at present. 

If your dress is a wash dress make your 
skirt as full as the style admits of. for 
when you come to do any altering it is 
better to have it all look alike, as it cer- 
tainly will not do if the piece is put 
away. I shall again advise most strongly 
that two waists shall be made to every 
dress, for all waists wear out before the 
skirts, so having two waists will make it 
last double as long. It almost produces 
the effect of two dresses, for the waist is 
the most noticed. I know by experience 
that such is the case, particularly with 
white dresses. Try it. M. 
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“Home ” Puzzue No. 49. 


VERSIFIED CHARADES, 


I. In the garden my Jast is found, 
Causing much trouble and care; 
My whole upon the beach abounds, 
For my first has left it there. 


II. My whole upon my last, 
In numbers great and strong; 
Roaming around in wild delight— 
In mischief and in wrong, 
The sound of primal oft is heard 
In the stillness of the night; 
And first without my second sure, 
Would not be spelled aright. 
HERCULES. 








“ Home” PuzzzE No. 50. 


WORD CUTTINGS. 


1. Behead to fail, and leave to except; cur- 
tail, and leave a small copper coin of Germany ; 
behead, and leave a preposition; curtail, and 
leave a vowel. 

2, Behead adverse, and leave a legal claim; 
curtail, and leave to remain; behead, and leave 
an abbreviation ; curtail, and leave a pronoun. 

3. Behead a brisk man, and leave to dip; 
curtail, and leave a stripling; behead, and 
leave a Latin preposition ; curtail, and leave 
an article. 





WILLIE R. ALLEN, 


“Home” Puzzue No, 51. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
Though not well versed in ancient lore, 
Nor wise, as you perchance expect, 
I try to rate him as he is, 
One of an old, heretic sect. 
“ LUCY FIRR.” 
“Home” PuzzieE No. 52. 


ANAGRAMS, 


1. In MacBlune’s cot. 2. At the Branin 
moorings. (‘Two famous books by American 


authors. ) 
MABEL E. 


“Home” Puzz.e No. 53. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


Cross words: 1. Jollity. 2. A variety of 
brass. 3. Severetrial. 4. An established law. 
5. A tree and its fruit 6. Ananimalof Mada- 
gascar. 7. Shining. 8. A sovereign. 

Primals should always prevail at finals, 

“ MIKE A. DOE.” 


“Home” Puzzie No. 54. 
CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What bird oftenest flies from the hand of 
a boy? 
2. Why is your finger, jammed in the door, 
like a monarch ? 
3. Why is the letter E like a man who never 
pays his bills? 
MARCIA, 
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ANSWERS TO OcTOBER “HomE” PvuzzZLEs. 
No. 37. No. 38. 
Wood-box. COSTAL 


No. = 9. OCTAVE 
Advertise. STOLEN 
No. 40. TALENT 
Tippecanoe, AVENUE 


No. 41. 
1. Rev. Theobald Matthew (1750-1856), 
2. King Charles II. 
3. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
4. General Henry Lee. 
5. Elihu Burritt. 
No. 42. 
(F M ina T). 
SOLVERS. 

Partial lists of answers to September “ Home” 
puzzles have been received from Murcia, Eddie 
F. Thwing, Bessie McK., Mrs. H. D.S., “ No- 
komis,” Sara, Harry F. Cooke, Marjorie, Nel- 
son D., “ Jet,” Lora and Laila, “Jolly Jack.” 
C. L. S., “ Merry Mack,” Mamie C., Kk. H.S., 
Nettie M., and Mabel E. 

Rou oF Honor. 

Complete lists of answers to September 
“Homer” puzzles were received from C. F. P., 
“Mike A. Doe,” Brownie, O. P. H., and L. G. 
Clapp. 


Effeminate 


PrizE WINNERS. 

Roll of Honor prize: “Mike A. 
Springfield, Muss. 

First complete list: C. F. P., Mohawk, N. Y. 

Second complete list: L. G. Clapp, Boston, 
Mass. 

Incomplete lists: (1.) “Jet,” Mohawk, N. 
Y. (2.) “Sara,” Etna, O.  (3.)°*‘ Nokomis,” 
Portland, Me. (4.) Lora and Laila, Cleveland, 
O. (5.) E. F. T., Somerville. Mass. (6.) C. 
L. 8., Wilmington, Del. 


Doe,” 


DECEMBER Prizes. 

Four prizes are offered for the four best lists 
of answers, not necessarily complete. Solvers 
may spezify choice of prize, which will be 
allowed if it is not already chosen: 1. “ Left on 
Labrador.” 2. Fringed gift book. 3. Ladies’ 
sewing companion. 4. A handsome stamp 
album. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The publishers have decided to omit “ Homer ” 
puzzles for the present, at least, after this num- 
ber ; accordingly, no more puzzles will be given, 
but solutions, solvers’ names, and reward of 
prizes will be published until March number. 

































SUGGESTIONS. 


THE UTILITY AND NECESSITY OF DIS- 
INFECTION, 


TO greater boon has been conferred by 
modern science upon humanity than 
the elucidation of the numberless myste- 
ries which make up so large a portion of 
daily life. After centuries of ignorance 
and afier paying the penalty of that ig- 
norance in suffering, disease, unhappiness, 
and often death, we are at last in a posi- 
tion where, although our knowledge is 
very far from complete, yet, we are able 
to discern the relations of facts heretofore 
inexplicable, and to protect ourselves from 
material evils and dangers which in the 
past we childishly summed up under the 
phrase “An inscrutable Providence.” We 
now know that a large part of the ills of 
life come from germs—germs so minute as 
to be at times invisible; which are num- 
berless in amount, which penetrate every- 
where, and which, according to their na- 
ture are, so far as the human race is con- 
cerned, inert, annoying, injurious, destruc- 
tive, poisonous, or even deadly in char- 
acter. 

In their movement and distribution 
they vary according to their surroundings. 
On the tops of lofty mountains and in the 
higher strata of the atmosphere they either 
do not exist at all or else obtain in such 
small numbers as to have eluded the eyes 
of all investigators. In low-lying coun- 
tries, on the other hand, they abound in 
immeasurable amount. In very cold coun- 
tries like the arctic lands their number is 
extremely small; in warm latitudes they 
simply swarm. As between dry and moist 
atmospheres they thrive far better in the 
latter. In countries inhabited by human 
beings the lowest number observed has 
been in the hamlets of the Upper Alps 
and the Himalayan plateaus, and the 
largest in the malarial settlements of the 
Guinea coast and fever-belt of South 
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America. Their influence as far as men 
are concerned depends upon the species or 
genus to which they belong. These are 
so mixed that, as yet, they have never 
been classified. Yet one class, it is known, 
brings or accompanies contagious and in- 
fectious diseases. In this regard many 
biologists claim to have identified the 
germs which produce or go with scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, croup, yellow fever, 
small-pox, whooping cough, pulmonary 
consumption, fever and ague, mumps, and 
measles. Another class induces or creates 
fermentation, putrefaction or moldiness, 
A third makes the mold and so-called 
fungus on damp walls. 

In studying the action of germ-life 
upon human relations, three stages natu- 
rally present themselves to the mind. The 
first is the period in which germs appear 
and approach; the second is when they 
settle and begin to act, and the third is 
when their action is under full way and 
thereafter. In regard to the first stage, 
the human being can do but little. The 
air is full of these living specks, and will 
beso to the end of time. All that can 
be done in opposition is to use natural 
forces. Where, for example, there are 
chills and fever in a neighborhood, the 
planting of sunflowers is invaluable. So 
in cities the creation of parks, the general 
planting of trees in the streets, the estab- 
lishment of gardens, grass-plots, flower- 
boxes, and the like, wherever convenient, 
is of the highest benefit. Of equal virtue 
is cleanliness on the part of both individ- 
ual and municipality. The daily washing 
of steps, yard, and sidewalk, the regular 
sprinkling of streets by water-carts, the 
occasional flushing of thoroughfares, the 
strict prohibition of garbage and offal in 
public places, the never-relaxing super- 
vision of plumbing and domestic and 
municipal sewage, are all duties of the 
most imperative kind. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


Other suggestions are the throwing of 
coal-ashes on the walks and roads in the 
country. They make an excellent road- 
way, and are destructive to all germ-life. 
Wood-ashes should be mixed with com- 

st and used as a fertilizer. Garbage, 
gwill, and other similar forms of organic 
matter ‘should be burned, or, where the 
opportunity allows, deeply buried in the 
soil. The practice of burning under- 
brush in the late autumn, so widely pur- 
sued by farmers, is for the same reasons 
very highly to be commended. All fences 
should be kept well painted, or what is 
even better, whitewashed each year, or, 
where it can be done, they should be 
made from wood that has been treated 
with creosote, zinc, copper, or corrosive 
sublimate. Brick walls on the outside of 
a building should be painted, oiled with 
kerosene, treated with paraffin or with 
soluble glass. 


DANGERS OF FOUL AIR. 


F the condensed breath collected on the 
cool window panes of a room where a 
number of persons have been assembled 


be burned, a smell as of singed hair will 
show the presence of organic matter ; and if 
the condensed breath be allowed to remain 
on the windows for a few days, it will be 
found on examination by the microscope 
that it is alive with animalcule. It is the 
inhalation of air eentaining such putres- 
cent matter which causes half of the sick 
headaches, which might be avoided by a 
circulation of fresh air. 


BATHING. 


HE tonic effect of bathing is caused by 
the contraction of the surface blood- 
vessels, which drives the blood back to 
the larger blood-vessels and the heart. 
These react and send the blood rushing 
back to the skin, causing the glow which 
follows the bath, or ought to follow it, the 
free respiration, and the vigorous feeling 
of the muscular system. The bath should 
always be followed by friction with the 
hand, a brush, or a towel. The frequency 
with which it should be taken depends 
entirely on circumstances. It should be 
often enough to keep the pores open and 
the skin clean; for the skin does one-third 
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of the breathing, and if it is clogged the 
Jungs must do the work, and they will be 
overburdened. As a rule, the more 
rapidly a bath is taken, the better will be 
its effects. 


INSOMNTIA—SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ITS PREVENTION AND CURE. 


HE wise physician has recourse to 
medicine only when nature is too 
languid to respond to the mere allurements 
of life. This is especially true in the case 
of that troublesome condition known as 
insomnia—the outcome of nervous dis- 
ease and the frequent precursor of insanity. 
In its aggravated form insomnia is a grave 
malady, calling often for heroic treatment. 
But this aggravation, where it is not a 
primary result of advanced disease, may 
be established by the habitual dependence 
upon hypnotics. We have lately spoken 
of this danger, and deprecated the use of 
opium, chloral, cocaine, ete., for trivial 
vauses. ‘There are a great many cases of 
insomnia in which simple, direct physio- 
logical treatment will accomplish the de- 
sired end. A brisk walk, followed hy a 
cold douche on the head before retiring, 
will often check incipient insomnia. On 
the other hand, a hot shower bath may be 
equally effectual. Warmth, generally 
speaking, favors sleep; but excessive 
warmth has the contrary effect. On this 
account, while it is advisable never to go 
to bed with cold feet, it is equally so to 
avoid excessive covering. The bed should 
be neither too warm nor too soft; the 
covering only just sufficient. A cool head 
is as necessary as warm feet. Try a cold 
compress on the head, protecting the pil- 
low with a dry cloth, and applying the 
compress back of the neck. The ordinary 
sanitary conditions must be present in the 
bed-chamber in order to banish sleepless- 
ness. Excitable persons should always 
keep quiet during the evenings, which 
with all persons should be, as far as pos- 
sible, a time for relaxation, and especially 
change. Persons of sedentary habits are 
better for doing some muscular work, and 
vice versa. Regular hours and sufficient 
exercise are necessary; also a good diges- 
tion. Gastric disturbances induce in- 
somnia. Late eating does not interfere 
with sleep, provided the food taken be 
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easily digestible, in which case it rather 
favors sleep. This is especially true with 
invalids. Among the devices found to 
control insomnia we may mention the 
water drip. The sound of water dropping 
slowly and steadily into a pan occupies 
and quiets the brain. This is the prin- 
ciple on which we are told to count sheep 
over a fence, and do any sort of auto- 
matic thinking, if such an expression be 
permissible. A former victim of insomnia 
cured himself by keeping the eyeballs 
looking down. Another kept rolling them 
in one direction with good effect, repeat- 
ing, meanwhile, a certain word or number. 
Long inspirations by the mouth and ex- 
pirations by the nostrils, conceiving the 
air as currents, has been found effectual. 
All intellectual exercise should be stopped 
half-an-hour before bedtime. A tumbler 
of milk, instead of the usual copious 
draughts of water, taken during sleep- 
lessness, will often help to overcome it. 


HOW TO COOL A CELLAR. 


\ GREAT mistake is sometimes made 
in 


ventilating cellars and milk- 
houses. The object of ventilation is to 
keep the cellars cool and dry, but this ob- 
ject often fails of being accomplished by a 
common mistake, and, instead, the cellar 
is made both warm and damp. A cool 
place should never be ventilated, unless 
the air admitted is cooler than the air 
within, or is at least as cool as that, or a 
very little warmer. The warmer the air 
the more moisture it holds in suspension. 
Necessarily, the cooler the air the more 
this moisture is condensed and _precipi- 
tated. When a cool cellar is aired on a 
warm day, the entering air, being in 
motion, appears cool, but as it fills the 
cellar the cooler air with which it becomes 
mixed chills it, the moisture is condensed, 
and dew is deposited on the cold walls, 
and may often be seen running down 
them in streams. Then the cellar is 
damp, and scon becomes moldy. To 
avoid this, the windows should only be 
opened at night, and late—the last thing 
before retiring. There is no need to fear 
that the night air is unhealthful—it is as 
pure as the air of mid-day, and is really 
drier. ‘The cool air enters the apartment 
during the night, and circulates through 
it. The windows should be closed before 
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sunrise in the morning, and kept closed 
and shaded through the day. If the air 
of the cellar is damp, it may be thor. 
oughly dried by placing in it a peck of 
fresh lime in an open box. A peck of 
lime will absorb about seven pounds or 
more than three quarts of water, and in 
this way a cellar or milk-room may soon 
be dried, even in the hottest weather. 


HOW TO TREAT CRAMPS IN THE LEGS, 


M ANY persons, of both sexes, are 
i greatly troubled with cramps in one 
or both of their legs. It comes on sud- 
denly, and is very severe. Most people 
jump out of bed (it nearly always comes 
on either just after going to bed or while 
undressing) and ask some one to rub the 
leg. I have known it to last for hours, 
till, in despair, they would send for the 
family physician ; and even then, it would 
be hours before the spasm would cease, 

There is nothing easier than to make 
the spasm let go its hold, and it can be 
accomplished without sending for a doe- 
tor, who may be tired and in need of a 
good night’s rest. When I have a patient 
who is subject to cramp, I always advise 
him to provide himself with a good strong 
cord. <A long garter will do if nothing 
else is handy. When the cramp comes 
on, take the cord, wind it around the leg 
over the place that is cramped, and take 
an end in each hand and give it a sharp 
pull—one that will hurt a little. In- 
stantly the cramp will cease and the 
sufferer can go to bed assured it wil] not 
come on again that night. 

I have saved myself many a good 
night’s rest simply by posting my patients, 
subject to spasm of the legs, how to use 
the cord as above. I have never known 
it to fail, and I have tried it after they 
had worked half the night, and the 
patient was in the most intense agony. 
Even in such cases, at the first jerk of the 
cord, all pain left. 


CHAMOIS SKINS. SOME HINTS AS TO 
THEIR USE AND PRESERVATION. 


HERE are so many so-called chamois 
skins in the market looking very like 
goat skins, that we are often at loss to se 












cure what is really the genuine article. A 
true skin, if properly cured, is one of the 
most useful, and at the same time, the 
most pleasant thing to have in our pos- 
session; we are, therefore, bound to try 
and secure one. The best we have used, 
go far, are those which resemble the parch- 
ment order; there is little or no lint on 
them, and they seem to be all that can be 
desired in lifting the water when drying 
off. A great many use an oiled skin. We 
prefer the other, as the oil prevents the 
chamois from leaving a perfectly dry sur- 
face. A chamois skin should never be 
left in the water after using but should be 
wrung out and hung up to dry, spread 
out carefully so as to leave no wrinkles; 
neither should it be used to wipe off color, 
as we have seen some painters do when 
striping or touching up; all paint stains 
not only make great hard spots on the 
skin, but help to wear it out sooner. You 
should never put a chamois skin into warm 
water, not at least in a greater degree than 
luke-warm ; if you do, you will find it 
will all curl up and become tough and 
thick, useless for any purpose you may 
wish to put it to. Now, if you should 
find a chamois skin that to all appearance 
has become ruined by grease, paint stains, 
or has been used for a towel until its 
original color has been lost and it looks 
like a dirty old rag, and you are on the 
point of throwing it away, stop a moment 
and see if we cannot, in-a measure, bring 
it back so as to get good wear out of it be- 
fore we finally discard it. The plan we 
have adopted, when we were so unfortu- 
nate as to find one of that description, was 
to take a bucket of clean water, making 
it middling strong with ammonia, we have 
allowed the skin to soak in it over night; 
the next morning we have rinsed it out in 
pure water; after that we use plenty 
of pure white castile soap and water. The 
result was that we secured a very good 
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skin again and used it for some consider- 
able time. It didn’t take very long to do 
the whole business, probably a quarter of 
an hour or so. It more than paid for the 
trouble, for it really was a great deal bet- 
ter than when first used, as it became, 
through that process, what me might call 
thoroughly broken in, that means free 
from lint or other impurities. 


AMMONIA. 


MMONIA, while one of the com- 
monest products of the earth, is also 

one of the most useful. A few drops of 
it poured into hard water makes the water 
soft to the hands as silk, and this water 
takes the dirt off paint more quickly than 
any other, takes the stains out of carpets 
better than anything except ox-gall, cleans 
combs and hair brushes, and makes gold 
and silver look as good as new. A good 
quantity of ammonia in the water also is 
a very safe substitute for any soap known 
in washing blankets, which, unwieldy and 
hard to wash at the best, are ruined if 
soap is used directly upon them. Am- 
monia, too, rubbed with a bit of flannel 
on the outside of the throat, as a rube 
facient, but not to the point of blistering, 
is excellent in cases of sore throat from 
colds ; it is useful rubbed in this way on 
the back of the neck fur the alleviation 
of headache. The preparation called 
aromatic ammonia is again as valuable, 
medicinally, as the other is in household 
service. Ten to twenty drops of this in a 
large wine-glass of water will revive a 
fainting person, and isan excellent stimu- 
lant in case of nervous depression and 
approaching headache, restoring the cir- 
eulation, and often helping a weak heart. 
It is so cheap and so satisfactory a remedy 
that there is no excuse for not having it 
always at hand. 


















A PRETTY HOME-MADE RUG, 


ao PS the rug here brought to no- 

tice would hardly be deemed fancy 
work, yet there is as good a field for the 
display of personal taste and fancy in the 
workmanship and shading of one of these 
serviceable rugs as there is in many more 
pretentious pieces of handiwork. Cer- 
tainly there are many who would gladly 
accept and enjoy such a rug, and many 
more who, if they “had only thought of 
it,” would have been “so glad to make one 
or two for presents,” being limited in noth- 
ing needed for them but time. Almost 
any family store-closet will afford plenty 
of material that will never be missed from 
the bundles and bags, it being, indeed, an 
act of “ pure goodness” to rescue it from 
moth and obscurity and send it guing on 
an errand .of love—to brighten ‘Tom’s 
room or help furnish May’s new bedroom 
in which she takes so much pride, or to 
carry warmth and comfort to some poor 
invalid’s bedside. 





RUG 


To fashion one like this take a piece of 
stout, heavy cloth, a yard long and twen- 
ty-five inches wide for the foundation— 
bed-ticking is best, but burlap, canvas, 
duck, or even a piece of an old, thin quilt 
will do; add a few layers of old cotton or 
wool goods if warmth is an object and 
baste them down flatly. For the cover 
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use the best parts of any old wool gar. 
ments or blankets. Cloth lighter than 
flannel or heavier than gentlemen’s suit 
goods should never be used as it does not 
wear or fold over as one would wish to 
have it. If one is so fortunate as to find 
pieces of very light color they may be 
changed to a rich claret, maroon, wine, or 
old-gold with package dyes, it being a 
well-known fact that old wool takes richer 
shades than new. Bright colors are by 
no means necessary, however ; one of the 
prettiest rugs I ever saw was made of fine 
stripes of two or three kinds of graysand 
browns so skillfully blended as to seem 
like shaded woven stripes. The narrower 
the stripes the handsomer the finished 
work and the more closely can one use up 
the material, but in the present instance 
the strips are cut two and a quarter inches 
wide, so that they are about an inch and 
a half wide when finished, which enables 
one, with the aid of a machine, to com- 
plete a rug in a day or two and, as will be 
seen, it is very neat and pretty. 

Begin by basting a strip of the light 
shade, fourteen inches long, directly in the 
centre of the foundation ; stitch across one 
end of this a piece just long enough to 
match it, turn it back and baste down to 
foundation ; turn the rug and stitch ona 
strip of the dark shade long enough to 
natch the end of this short piece and the 
side of the centre strip; turn back and 
baste as before (every time) ; turn again, 
add a light strip in the same way across 
the ends of both long pieces ; turn, adda 
dark one the whole length of the work on 
the next side; go on in this way round 
and round, always in the same direction, 
each added piece being long enough to 
match the end last cut off and the side of 
the piece joining it. Do not cut the lengths 
off first—wait till it is stitched on, turned 
back, and basted, then cut the ends square 
with the rest of the work. Arrange the 
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eolors as seen here, so that either kind may 
form an unbroken pathway from the cen- 
tre to the outside, if you wish your rug to 
be a real ‘“‘ Lover’s walk home,” as it is 
called. Use strong thread and a long 
stitch the rug will be solid and flat from 
somuch stitching. ‘Turn in the edges 
along the sides and finish with a narrow 
facing. 

Six-inch strips of cloth are slashed to 
form fringe five inches deep, with an inch 
left for heading ; a double row of it isin- 
serted at each end of the rug between the 
outside and lining and secured so that 
nothing but gs fringe shows. If thick 
felt, beaver, or old, fulled flannel of the 
right color is ‘obtainable, it will be better 
than thinner goods for thefringe. If thin 
cloth must be used, dip it sevéral times in 
boiling water, drying each time before cut- 
ting the fringe. 

Another similar style called “Church 
Steps” begins with two strips in the cen- 
tre, then a short one across both ends of 
these, then long ones each side, then others 
across the ends, and so on, adding the 
pieces in pairs at the sides and ends, keep- 
ing the corners square as you go along, 
and finishing as in the former style. 

FRANCES H, PERRY. 


AN HOUR WITH HOME GIFT-MAKERS, 


EAR friends, will you admit me to 
this sunny corner of ARTHUR'S 
“Home”—the cozy little sewing-room— 
where I see so many of you assembled 
with your work this bright December 
afternoon ? 

Ah! I hoped you would welcome me 
just as you have, and I am glad I came. 
I thought perhaps I might find you just 
s0—all happy and busy, sewing, measur- 
ing, chatting, embroidering, painting, 
and laughing. Why, whata hurry you 
are all in! Christmas won't be along till 
the twenty-fifth, will it ? 

You haven't taken a stitch yet, half of 
you? are just beginning to realize that the 
time is short? Haven't decided what to 
make and haven’t much to do with either ? 
Why, what do those loaded tables and 
drawers mean then? and all those gleams 
of brightness in your hands—and eyes 
too? surely some of you have nothing to 
complain of! But I am glad I came, and 
glad that I thought to bring along a few 
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pretty, home-made articles that I will 
show you by and by. 

Let me put my package down here in 
the corner while I'm resting a little from 
my walk. I might as well be knitting 
though; I tucked these reins for Johnnie 
into my pocket, hoping to knit a few inches 
in peace while I was where he couldn’t 
run in every minute. I am so hurried I 

‘an’t seem to accomplish anything, and I 
had planned last year—but there! I can’t 
help laughing, can you? when I recall 
the good resolutions we all made last year 
in regard to this year’s Christmas sewing. 
How sure we were we should never be 
so dilatory again! And how very superior 
our foresight seemed to us then as we de- 
cided how we would manage to be so calm 
and unrufiled in the future amid other 
people’s holiday perplexities! But some 
way our sense of superiority has suffered 
a decline—that’s just where the laugh 
comes in—and here we are, working early 
and Jate and two hours afterward, trying 
to overtake even a few of the plans we so 
wisely made. I suppose [xperience will 
goon pedagoguing as long as she lives, 
but she will never be obliged to keep us 
after school again to teach us that it is 
one thing to make plans and quite another 
to execute them, will she? 

That makes me think of Johnnie and 
the rest. I am so thankful when I see 
them going off to school! and I almost 
hope every day that they wi// be kept 
longer than usual, They are just as nice 
and good as they can be, but, they de- 
scended from Eve, I feel sure. 

Yes, the reins will be very pretty, 
though they are made of all the odds and 
ends “of yarn I could find; where it is not 
coarse enough it is doubled ; it is twelve 
stitches wide, you see—garter-stitch. I am 
going to save work by making the middle 
where it crosses the breast of strips of kid, 
cut from old boots, with a little bell in the 
centre; and the ends that are handled so 
much of kid too. The knitted part is to 
be sewn together by its edges around a 
large twisted cord to which the kid is 
first attached ; it will make Johnnie happy 
I hope. 

Yes, I have completed a few more 
little trifles that I did not bring with me. 
There are two balls, one kid-covered, filled 
with hard-wound narrow strips of rubber 
(from boot-legs), and the other a gay 
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“knitted one filled with cotton, for the baby. 
1 have made some cunning little animal 
sachets, too, fur the children’s boxes. 
They are cut by the toy animal patterns, 
but are of bright-colored satin and velvet, 
made rather flat, and perfumed with 
heliotrope powder. There seems to be no 
limit to the variety of sachets now made, 
all the way from the clusters of tiny little 
“ love bags,” to be worn on narrow ribbons 
in the button-hole, to those large enough to 
line drawers and boxes. 

I am fitting up a large dry-goods box 
for a “sunshine corner” for Nan’s big 
baby. It is to be gayly papered outside, 
and supplied with casters; the inside is to 
be papered all around with leaves from 
old picture books, chromos and cards, 
while a solid round cushion will form a 
seat and plaything combined. Then I 
hope Nan can turn her back on the little 
rogue and begone two minutes without 
finding him head first in the wood-basket 
on her return, or rolled to the foot of the 
stairs, as she found him this morning. 

I will tell you about a rose-apron I 


want to make for Sadie; perhaps some of : 


you may wish to make one. It is to be of 
white muslin on which dots as large as ¢ 
pea are thinly scattered. Each dot is to 
form the centre of a wild rose and is to be 
worked with several French knots in 
brownish-yellow ; the petals are to be out- 
lined around the centres with pink ; one 
should be “carefully careless” in the ar- 
rangement of them, it being all the 
prettier if they are not all just alike. A 
lace frill at the bottom and a pink ribbon 
Tun in a hem at the top is the finish. 
Silk is very pretty for this work, so is 
French cotton, but it is best to be very 
careful about washing either. A ten- 
minutes bath in warm water, to which a 
little turpentine has been added, just 
previous to washing is recommended for 
delicate colors. 

That package? Oh! yes, I have been 
talking so fast I had forgotten it. I will 
undo it and put the articles on this table 
on exhibition for the benefit of those who 
say they haven’t much to do with. The 
rest may go right on with their work. It 
must be so pleasant to be able to be lavish 
of beautiful things at this blessed season, 
that I fear we may be envious if they 
join us with hands filied with those lovely 
gifts they are making. 


MIRROR HOLDER. 


There! it is unrolled, and out comes 
first this dainty gift—a hanging mirror 
holder ; it is a novelty and very pretty and 
handy in a chamber. They may be ob- 
tained ready-made, but are much more 
expensive than those made at home. First 
get the “boys” to make the foundation of 
a thirteen-inch square of inch pine with 
two opposite corners taken off and the 
edges rounded off on the face side; then 
from a piece of pine five inches long and 
two inches wide and thick, cut a hollow 
opening in the middle of one side and 
round off the end corners of the opposite 
side, this forms the mirror support. 

Cover the foundation and the upper 
surface of the support with plush smoothly 
applied and held in place by gluing the 
edges that are turned over. Put the sup- 
port in place and secure it by slender, 
sharp-pointed nails driven through from 
the back. Cut a strip of stout, pliable 
cardboard twenty-six inches long by two 
and a half wide; cover this all over with 
thin, black cambric pasted smoothly on 
and allowed to dry befure using; this 
strengthens and prevents it from break- 
ing. Cover a space of nine inches in the 
middle of this strip with decorated satin, 
then cover the remaining portions with 
similar pieces of satin on the opposite side. 
Lay the middle of it smoothly over the 
support, fitting it closely around the ends, 
and drive several small tacks through 
into the foundation where the band spreads 
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to form the back of the cushion-holders. 
Curve the ends of the band around, to 
form rings or circular openings each side 
of the support, and tack them firmly in 
place. Make hair cushions covered with 
coarse strong muslin that will fit the 
openings and puff up round and full 
above them, cover one with plush or satin 
for pins, and the other with silk cro- 
chet-work for large and small hair and 
hat pins. Push them down into the open- 
ings and secure with glue and a few 
strong stitches from the under side. Fin- 
ish the support and cushions with a row 
of plush balls; suspend by stout plush 
cords tipped with balls, and paste a dark 
paper lining smoothly over the back 
side. 

Velvet might be used instead of plush, 
and chamois skin in place of satin, its 
fringed edge replacing the balls. The 
lower edges of the foundation might also 
support hooks on which to hang keys or 
button-hooks; the whole might be sus- 
pended by a ring in the upper point if 
preferred. 

One wishing to make with her own 
hands an elegant little gift for some dear 
friend can hardly fail to be satisfied her- 
self, and give much pleasure to her friend 
if she decides upon one of these useful 
ornaments. 
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the right place, thus causing a loss of 
many minutes while searching for the lost 
page. This book-weight is intended to 
prevent just such unpleasant hinder- 
ances. 

Two-thirds of a yard of heavy satin 
ribbon about three inches wide is re- 
quired. Three and one-half inches at each 
end is turned back to form small bags or 
pockets in which the weights are placed ; 
the openings are then gathered up closely 
and fastened, the work being concealed by 
narrow satin ribbon, which is passed 
around and tied with a liberal supply of 
loops. 

Between the weights, where it wil! 
show plainly when in service, “ Carrying 
Weight,” “I A-weight Your Pleasure,” 
or any other apt quotation is embroidered 
in fancy letters with silk. If preferred 
the lettering might be done in one’s own 
handwriting, which in some cases would 
greatly enhance its value. A small clus- 
ter of forget-me-nots embroidered on the 
pockets and a larger spray twined in with 
the quotation would be appropriate. This 
size, intended for large books, dictionaries, 
commentaries, etc., may be larger than 
many would care for; the design is to 
have the ribbon between the weights not 
very much longer than the page. 

Shot is sometimes used to weight them 








BOOK-WEIGHT. 


Here we have a pretty and acceptable 
gift for a student, or any one who is much 


oecupied with books. Often when turn- 

ing from one book to another for some re- 

quired reference, as is so often necessary, 

one finds to their vexation that the book, 

left only for a moment, has provokingly 

shut itself up and refuses to open again at 
VoL, Lvi11.—44, 


with, but if that is not convenient sheet- 
lead or pipe-lead cut in small bits will do 
as well. Whatever is selected it should be 
encased in a covering of soft cotton before 
being put in place, and a generous sprink- 
ling of sachet powder in the cotton will 
make the pretty little gift much more at- 
tractive. 
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This shows nothing but the outer cov- 
ering of what may be developed into a 
Christmas card, a blotter, a penwiper, or 
a souvenir, according to choice. The cov- 
ers should be of heav y water-color or blot- 

ting paper cut in fine, irregular points and 

curves at the edges like ragged-edged note- 
paper. The decoration is in “ birch bark 
painting, ” which alone calls for an expla- 
nation. 








CHRISTMAS TOKEN. 


In the sketch on the cover shown the 
three figures, the bars and the trunk and 
large branches of the tree are first copied 
from a little outline sketch by tracing with 
a fine-pointed pencil on a single layer 
of birch bark, being careful to have the 
faces come where there are no brown spots 
(the spots should always run up and down 
in the picture) ; it is cut out altogether 
very carefully and pasted in position near 
the middle of the cover, being sure that 
every bit is held firmly in place. 

The picture is then finished up by 
sketching in the foliage, grass, etc., and 
following the tracing on the bark with 
-water-color paints in tints to correspond 
with the bark, making the little picture a 
“harmony in birch bark.” Use a_fine- 
pointed camel’s hair brush. Raw sienna 
with a bit of light-red and vandyke-brown 

for shading are good colors to use. Just 

a tint of blue for sky in the background 
and a suggestion of green in the grass in 
the foreground gives life to little out-of- 
door scenes. 

Greenaway children, owls, comic fig- 
ures, or any simple, little picture that is 
odd and pretty may be utilized as a sub- 

ject, many of them needing nothing but a 
few careless lines of shading painted in at 
the back of the figures. 

Choose some little scene suggestive of 
Christmas for the outside leaf, and on the 
other paint in fancy letters some greeting, 
wish, or quotation suitable for the season, 





fold over the corner and tie through g 
handsome satin ribbon, and you have a 
dainty Christmas card for some one, 
Place between the covers several leaves of 
blotting paper similarly shaped and edged, 
held in place by the ribbon, and you have 
a pretty blotter. For a penwiper insert 
leaves of pricked-out flannel or soft felt, 
To make a charming souvenir put two 
leaves between the covers ; on the first one 
coil a glossy lock of hair—not in some 
stiff form, but as if just dropped from ca- 
ressing fingers—and secure it by bows of 
very narrow ribbon brought up through 
perforations in the leaf just where they 
will best confine it and add to its beauty, 
A bit of gum dropped between the paper 
and the hair just where the bow will eon- 
ceal it will make it more secure. On the 
next leaf write as artistically as possible 
an inscription in verse or prose, grave or 
gay, as best suits the occasion, and on the 
next page—the inner side of the cover— 
write the name and address of the giver 
and the date. Of course, such a gift 
should be offered only to a dear friend. 











SERVING CLOTH. 


This serving cloth or scarf’ will be found 
almost indispensable after one has once 
given it atrial. It is designed for use on 
extension tables, and replaces the various 
mats, cloths, and trays used by the heads 
of the household to protect the tablecloth 
while serving meats, fruits, tea, coffee, ete. 


They may be made of any material suit 


able for table-mats or tray -cloths and or- 
namented by embroidery or drawn-work. 
The one here shown is so easily and 
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quickly made that it will recommend itself 
immediately to housekeepers who desire 
something pretty but not too good for 
daily use and frequent washing. é 

It is made of damask table-linen two 
yards wide ; five-eighths of a yard is re- 
quired. It is cut from the end of the 
web, so that the border designed for the 
sides of the tablecloth comes on the ends 
of the scarf. Choose a style with small, 
scattered figures, and a wide border in 
stripes or sections, so that after fringing 
out four or five inches of each end the re- 
maining portion of the border stripe will 
be a complete pattern; tie two rows of 
knots in the fringe for a heading and make 
narrow hems on each side. Take imported 
linen floss and follow the outline of every 
figure woven in the damask and every line 
or curve of the border with outline stitch ; 
follow the lines each side of the border 
with rows of cross or feather-stitch and 
put a row of the same along the sides 
close to the hems. If moreelaborate work 
is desired, the outlined figures and border 
may be filled in, more or less, according 
to taste, with the color, and a row of col- 
ored drawn-work substituted for the feath- 
er-stitch near the hems. White damask 
embroidered with red is suitable 
for red tablecloths or white ones ; 
cream, gray, or brown linen 
worked with any fast color that 
makes a pleasing contrast is nice 
for some uses. 

When laid across a long table 
from side to side it completely 
covers the space usually occupied 
by the tea-tray or cloth and the 
carving-cloth, and is literally, 
as its name indicates, a serving 
cloth, being very much at the 
service of the master and mis- 
tress, reaching from one to the 
other across the board and rest- 
ing its fringes on their laps, there- 
by receiving every drop, crumb, ° 
orstain that would otherwise soil 
the tablecloth, and remaining 
always smoothly in place. 


Holders in the old familiar style would 
hardly be given a place among pretty 
holiday gifts, but the unique little silk 
and velvet affairs here shown are gay and 
pretty enough to be accepted as gifts and 


_five inches in diameter, 
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accorded a welcome place by the fireside, 
where they as effectually protect fair 
fingers from the hot iron of the stove and 
its accompaniments as do those so plain 
and homely that one would prefer to burn 
hands or handkerchiefs rather than be 
obliged to endure them about anywhere 
but in the kitchen. 

These three are only samples selected 
from many shapes. The circular form, 
is a favorite, as 
there are no troublesome corners or loops 
to burn off; the cover is velvet, of any 
dark, rich shade, embroidered or braided 
with gold-color ; the opposite side (of all 
of them) is dark felt—an old felt hat 
thoroughly moistened and pressed out flat 
will supply material for several—and is 
the side to present to the hot iron ; two or 
three thicknesses of any cloth convenient 
is placed between the covers, and the 
outer edge and the small opening, which 
makes aloop unnecessary, are button-hole- 
stitched with the gold-color. 

The fan is perhaps the prettiest shape 
and more ornamental than many others. 
A ring is sewn into the corner represent- 
ing the point of the fan, and plain satin 
worked with converging lines in a darker 


FANCY HOLDERS 
shade represents the sticks; the body of 
the fan is of any fancy material, and the 
decoration as simple or rich as one 
chooses to make it. 
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The third is of chamois leather— 
though remnants of velvet or cloth are 
also used—embroidered with gold thread 
to imitate a closed book; the marginal 
lines and shading at the back should be 
done with silk a few shades darker than 
the leather ; the leaf edges on two sides 
are worked in gold, and a short piece of 
golden-yellow ribbon representing a book- 
mark serves as a loop ; the ends are pushed 
down through small openings cut for 
them in the leather and fastened to the 
linings. 

Round holders imitating various flow- 
ers in applique-work are also much liked. 
Small bits of rich material may be used 
to advantage in this way, so also may the 
waste bits of gold-thread, braid, tinsel, or 
embroidery silk. It takes so little to 
make a handsome holder, they are so nice 
and pretty to use, and the work isso light 
and agreeable that I am sure many will 
add a few of them to their store of wait- 
ing gifts. 


HANGING CUSHION AND BUTTON-POCKET. 


The “bachelor button ” here shown is 
warranted to bud and bloom at Christmas 
time (with proper encouragement from 
some neat fancy worker), and to ripen 
seeds in the form of veritable buttons of 
all sorts useful to a bachelor. It will, with 
a little care, also produce stout needles 
ready threaded, and pins, too, if desired. 
What more could a reasonable bachelor 
ask for in his room in case of accidental 


emergencies that will arise in spite of 
tailors and seamstresses? The correct 
method of cultivating this winter bloomer 
is as follows: 

Lay a saucer or small tea plate on a 
piece of cardboard and mark a circle 
around it, then lower it an inch and ahalf 
or two inches and mark again ; this gives 
the pattern for the foundation, which seems 
to be round like a button when done, but 
is elongated enough to give room for the 
shallow button pocket. Cut out the foun- 
dation and cover the back side smoothly 
with muslin, drawing the edge over on the 
front side with a row of coarse stitches, 
Cover the front side with several layers of 
soft cotton, making it thinner near the 
edge; cover this first with muslin or cam- 
bric, then with the outside cover, which is 
very handsome if made of dark olive-green 
velvet, felt, or flannel, on which a cluster 
of bachelor buttons in their natural col- 
ors—light blue inclining to lavender, and 
delicate pink, with light gray-green foli- 
age and stems—is embroidered with silk 
in Kensington stitch, and “ Bachelor But- 
tons” embroidered above them as seen. 

For the pocket take a piece of satin ten 
or twelve inches long and eight inches 
wide, fold it double so it will be only four 
inches wide, run a stout shirring-cord an 
inch from the folded edge, trim off the 
lower side near the ends to make it nar- 
rower than at the centre, lay this edge in 
small plaits, or gather it, and fit it to the 
foundation in crescent shape, leaving the 
shirred edge loose enough to project so a8 
to give free admittance to the pocket. 
Fasten satin ribbons, matching the pocket 
in color, to the back side and tie themin 
a full bow by which to suspend it, and 
last of all add asmooth lining at the back. 

Furnish the pocket with large and small 
metal, agate, and cloth buttons, apd‘a 
thimble (if you have reason to think it 
will ever be used), and the cushions with 
needles threaded with strong black, white, 
and brown thread. Present it to some 
friend who has no one to take occasional 
stitches for him and see if it is not appre- 
ciated. 

A larger one, differently decorated, 
would be a convenience in a family sit- 
ting-room, where all could have free access 
to it. It would be as suitable for a gift to 
a busy matron as the other style would be 
for a gentleman. A pair of small scissors 


¢ 
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attached by a narrow ribbon would be 
nice for family use, but, of course, one 
could not expect them to supersede a jack- 
knife in the estimation of a bachelor. 

No, I cannot stop another moment, 
though I would be glad to. The time has 
passed so swiftly that I must wrap these 
all up again and be going. 

What did you say? Oh! yes, I can 
leave them here on the table till I come 
again if you would like them to examine; 
[should be glad to do so. I hoped they 
might be suggestive, might remind you of 
unused and unthought of material, and 
30, by increasing the number of pretty 
things within the gift of the “ Home” 
band, increase the number of hearts made 
happy by the giving and the receiving of 
the very best Christmas tokens ever offered 
yet, those fashioned, with loving care and 
thought, by the busy fingers of dear 
friends. 

There comes Johnnie after me now! 
I must meet him before he gets a peep 
through the door. Good-bye; a merry 
and happy time to you all. 

FRANCES H. PERRY. 


This is made of cream-colored felt with 
scarlet satin ribbon run through it. 

The design seen on this is very effective, 
and about as simple as any to make your 
first attempt at; it can be drawn on the 
felt with a pencil, using a tea-cup and 
ruler for a guide; then it is to be cut 
through with a sharp penknife, and the 
ribbon drawn through the openings. The 
tassels are made of a piece of the felt; 
for each take a piece four inches square, 
cut it up ig slits three-quarters of an inch 
deep on one side and two and a-half on 
the other, leaving a little space to wind it ; 
this should be done with silk to match the 
ribbon ; suspend it on the same. 


PANEL FOR PHOTOS. 


To panel is composed of five photo- 
graph frames, all made as if entirely 
independent of each other. 

They are made of five shades of plush, 
blending from the brightest yellow to the 
deepest shade of orange. 

For each one cut two pieces of heavy 
pasteboard, five by seven inches, and an 
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CUT FELTWORK. 


HE ornamentation on the end of this 
scarf is what is termed “ cut feltwork ” 
at our “art stores.” 


opening in one large enough to suit the 
photo that is to be used in it; cover the 
plush by drawing it smoothly over the 
mat and gluing it down on the back; do 
not cut the plush in the middle until the 
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outer edge is dry; then slash it around, together on the sides and bottom, leaving 
draw it through, and glue itdown; cover the top open to slip photo in. Sew the 
“ frames together with a few stitches on the 

corners only. Suspend on a brass rod. 





WINDOW DRAPERY. 


j= windows of a house, as well as be- 

ing the means whereby the dwellers 
look out upon the world, are an index to’ 
the ways of the house. Seldom, indeed, 
is it that one sees well washed, nicely pol- 
ished panes, and clean, pretty curtains 
adorning the windows of a domicile which 
within is dirty and untidy. What the win- 
dows are, in most cases, the interiors are. 
It is easy, of course, to keep the panes 
clean ; water and a leather regularly ap- 
plied will do this. But to adorn one’s 
windows tastefully without much expense 
is perhaps not quite soeasy. I hope, how- 
ever, to show my readers how it is possible 
to have pretty window drapery with very 
little outlay and trouble. 

Practical home work is my motto in the 
curtain question; thus I shall describe 
nothing that is not perfectly easy—that! 
have not, in fact, made myself over and over 
again. 

It is not a good thing in a bedroom to 
have curtains that hang all over the win- 
dow. Sanitary laws inform us that venti- 
lation is of such vital importance ina 
sleeping apartment that the windows of it 
should certainly be kept open top and bot- 
tom during the day, and, if possible, ina 
lesser degree, in the night. Curtains hang- 
ing loosely would interfere with the free 
course of the air, would become easily dis- 
arranged by frequent opening and shutting 
of the window, and would soon get dirty 
as well as untidy by the action of wind 
and weather. Short blinds are, therefore, 
more appropriate to a bedroom, with cur- 
tains nicely draped at each side, and con- 
fined by ties or holders. 

We will consider the short blinds first. 
To make the house look uniform these 
should all be of the same muslin and ar- 
ranged alike, or if not all, at least those 
in the front of the house. Measure your 
windows across and get your carpenter t 
cut for you slender wooden rods. Then 
purchase brackets, as they are called, rod: 
Ro ik Sat holders they are in reality, and fix them 

PANEL FOR PHOTOS. with screws into the window frame at the 
ihe’back with sateen ; overhand the two height at which you require them. They 
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linen lends itself readily to 
decoration, and some very 
pretty designs for appliqué 
work can be made at home by 
the least tutored of workers. 
The central idea of these—or, 
to give it its technical name, 
the unit of the design—is a 
comma-like figure shown in il- 
lustration, with more or less 
variation in the head or in the 
stem. After these commas are 
ay cut, four (or six) of them are 
SAY put together and basted on the 

mn jean, the ends of the tails meet- 
ing in acommoncentre. This 
figure is applied to the baek- 
ground by any one of the 
stitches given for appliqué 
work, or is finished by a 
couched outline. Borders are 
made by placing the figures at 
regular intervals along the 
sides of a curtain or portiére, 
and are very effective and very 
easily and quickly done. The 
commas to decorate jean or 
linen are cut from unbleached 
muslin,turkey-red, gay-colored 
silesias or sateens, and if the 
outline is couched, a heavy, 
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WINDOW DRAPERY 








have a patent spring which 
raises a part of the catch ; into 
the cavities you place your 
rods, and the holder grips them 
firmly and securely. Should 
you prefer brass rods instead 
of wood, you can get them cut 
at the upholsterers. 

Cheese cloth makes very 
charming curtains for a break- 
fast-room or parlor. When 
made of this material the cur- 
tains must be very full to look 
well—four breadths being re- 
quired for each window of or- 
dinary size. They can be made 
without trimming if desired, 
and looped back with heavy 
white cord; but an edge of 
white cotton lace, soft and 
delicate, is an addition, while 
& coarse torchon lace with 
bright, pretty ribbons make 
charming decorations at a 
moderate cost. Blue jean or 
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outline is not couched, the new thread, Bar. 
garene, is the most effective to use in ap- 
plying the design. In all comma figures 























/, the centre should by some device be made 
//, to look heavy, thus overcoming the weak, 
Yj straggling look which is caused by so many 
// lines springing from one point. The cen-, 
/) /, tre is quickly made heavy by lines of chain 
‘/// stitch worked round and round it tills 
small, solid circle is made. 
, Our illustrations show three pretty and 
/ simple ways of draping windows, and can 
easily be copied by deft fingers at home. 
Cheese cloth, spotted muslin, scrim, ma- 
drass or any of the cheap, thin materials 
white cord, like that which dressmakers use now to be procured at the furnishers, may 
in “ piping,” gives the best results. Ifthe be used in making them. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 


THE GUEST ROOM. “Yes, we have plenty of air, but 20 
ai , room to spare. I wish I could do some- 
2 ELL,” said Alice. thing with that large, sunny, south room. 


“Well,” said Beth, “herein black Jt is ashame that it has always been a 
and white are the facts,” reading the letter store-room for rubbish and calamities.” 


she held in her hands. “And always will be, Beth, as long as 
,.... there is interest to pay and crops will fail. 
“My Dear Niece:—Your Cousin “Yes, I know, but I have some of my 


Dora will be with you by the last of this  school-money left yet, and that might do 
month to spend a few weeks with you,and to begin with.” 
we trust she will be benefited by the change “Begin what?” 


and country air. Your aunt and myself “Why, to make the south room cozy 
will accompany her and remain a few and presentable. You know you can paint 
days. ? nicely, and if I’m not the flower of the 
“ Your affectionate uncle, family, Aunt Hester says I have consider- 

“ RALPH.” able knack. She says her family always 


did know what to do and when to do tt. 

The girls looked at one anotherinabe- So much for one’s own good opinion of 
wildered way. At last Beth exclaimed, self. But come, suppose we go and take 
with a flourish of her broom: an inventory. Bring a pencil and paper. 


-~ wt am ee ct? ot let. Bs” 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


“Well, to begin with,” said Alice, “a 
jleasant room with two windows, bare 
floor and walls, rather discouraging, yet 
I think we can manage so that it will re- 
quire more of our time than money.” 4 
“So far so good,” said Beth, “I'll be 
your carpenter and joiner, and we have 
quite a month yet to work. Let us begin 
this very afternoon.” 

“All right,” said Alice. “And now I 
want you to make use of your gumption. 
The prevailing colors shall be blue and 
cream. Wallpaper is out of the question, 
for you know we could not manage that 
work properly. So I suggest that we get 
a painter to mix up a pailful of light, 
cream color for the walls and the ceiling. 
Then we find a deep border of a scroll- 
looking pattern in blue to form a frieze. 
Then for the woodwork the cream paint 
lightened with white lead will do excel- 
lently.” 

“Agreed,” said Beth, “and your ideas 
have given me an inspiration in regard to 
the floor, although the suggestion is not 
an original one. But I am quite con- 
vinced nothing can be better than to adopt 
the new plan and discard carpets, or only 


have a small portion of the floor covered. 
Our flooring is composed of smooth and 


narrow boards well matched. We will, 
therefore, stain and varnish it to represent 
walnut.” 

“That’s a good idea, Beth,” exclaimed 
Alice ; “we can then dispense altogether 
with a carpet if we wish. The stained 
floor will be a boon, for, as you know, all 
the doctors are recommending the discon- 
tinuance of carpets that cover the whole 
of aroom. A square of carpets is some- 
times necessary in one portion of the room, 
while rugs can be used for each side of the 
bed, and rush matting will do nicely be- 
fore the washstand. And now, where is 
the bedstead to come from? It will cost 
a good sum, I imagine.” 

“Suppose we go toa furniture shop and 
select something after our own hearts, in 
nice finished wood, and you paint it.” 

“That’s a capital idea, Beth.” 

And, my friends, this is what they 
P ; 
found : A good deal bedstead, with square 
head and footboards; a broad, low, dress- 
ing-table and two odd-looking chairs, all 
pine. Alice painted the greater portion a 
dainty cream color, with the extra mark- 
iugs and creasings in blue. Across the 
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headboard a branch of pink apple blos- 
soms with butterflies and bees hovering 
near, were painted. The chairs were fin- 
ished plain in blue and cream, and fur- 
nished with cushions. When all was dry 
each was gone over with a coat of the best 
white varnish. 

Over the dressing-table they hung an 
old-fashioned mirror which was a relic 0! 
their mother’s early housekeeping days. 
Alice painted the broad frame a shaded 
blue, dark at the bottom, and gradually 
getting very light toward the top. In the 
upper right-hand corner a spray of pinix, 
wild roses branched across. In the lower 
left-hand corner the butterflies again ap- 
peared, with one or two painted on the 
glass, looking as though they were skim- 
ming over water. On each side of the 
mirror they fitted brackets to make the 
surroundings more perfect. These were 
fashioned from fancy box covers, split in 
two, treated with sandpaper and painted 
like the woodwork ; they were screwed tu 
iron brackets and fastened to the wall 

Around them were tacked lambrequins 
of spotted muslin, edged with narrow 
lace and trimmed with loops of blue 
ribbon. 

On these brackets were placed their toi- 
let bottles. The bottles were formerly 
long-necked and fitted with glass stoppers. 
‘These were given a delicate tone of blue 
paint with sprays of daisies and grasses on 
each, and narrow, blue ribbon bows tied 
around the necks at the top. 

High up over the glass was hung an 
oval plaque which once had done duty as 
a small tea-tray, butnow represented a lit- 
tle sea sketch with sunset clouds, and the 
rim was bronzed to serve as a frame. 

The deal toilet table had a plain, creamy 
linen cover at each end, threads were 
drawn in half-inch spaces, through which 
were run narrow, blue ribbons; three 
spaces were at the ends which were fin- 
ished with fine, unbleached linen lace. 
Small trays for the top of the table were 
made of plain wood, painted in a pale-blue 
tint, with a spray of daisies across the cor- 
ner of each. These served for hairpins. 
The pincushion was large and square, cov- 
ered with blue sateen and spotted muslin, 
edged with narrow lace and trimmed with 
blue ribbon bows. 

The washstand was plain and simple, 
painted to match the bedstead, and nest 
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blue and white ware was displayed on 
it. 

The curtains were of plain white, spot- 
ted muslin, with deep hems, and tied back 
with broad, blue ribbon. The cupboard 
door was painted like the bedstead and 
washstand. 

A plain deal box, six feet long, two feet 
wide, and a foot deep, had a cover fitted 
with strong hinges. Casters were fastened 
underneath. A mattress was made of 
millpuff and put on top of the cover, 
while two stiff pillows were set up against 
the wall to form a back. In this way the 
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lid could be lifted, and the box became 
most useful receptacle for gowns. The 
box was covered with blue and cream 
flowered sateen. The fireplace was well 
pblished and the mantel was adorned with 
blue sateen, white, spotted muslin, narrow 
lace, and blueribbons. The result of this 
transformation was highly satisfactory and 
wonderfully inexpensive. Beth and Alice 
were delighted with their work, which won 
the highest praises from their uncle and 
aunt, who subsequently occupied the guest 
chamber. 





WHAT PEOPLE ARE WEARING. 


7, HE winter has brought many new de- 

partures in its train; the day of long 
waists is over, and we are to witness a re- 
vival of all those styles which tend toward 
making the waist look short. The round 
bodice will assert its pre-eminence, and in 
some cases the skirts will be gathered all 
the way round, with the exception of a 
single panel of plaits at one side. <A 
novel feature in high dresses is the addition 
of a kind of berthé, which descends in a 
curve at the back of the bodice, and is 
generally made of twisted silk. Another 
pretty novelty is the introduction of a trim- 
ming to simulate a fichu, the bodice being 
cut down in a V both back and front so 
as to display a folded silken kerchief 
crossed across the breast. This is a style 
which is very suitable to bordered mate- 
rials, the kerchief being made of the same 
color which appears in the border. But 
the tendency of all the new fashions is to 
increase the apparent breadth of the 
figure, and it is a question whether they 
will be universally becoming. 

One of the most attractive features of 
the winter fashions is the lavish use of 
embroidery, and many busy fingers have 
been employed over the revers and fancy 
waistcoats which are to accompany the 
Directoire coats. Coats and waistcoats 
are both adorned with lapels, these ap- 
pertaining to the latter being ornamented 


with tiny flowers in colored silk. The 
sash is an important feature of winter 
dress, and no dress looks perfectly finished 
without it. The most fashionable variety 
is the bell-pull sash—a length of soft silk 
gathered in just at the bottom, and fur- 
nished with a fancy ornament to keep it in 
its place; some of them terminate in a 
large ring to look still more like a bell- 
pull. Sashes of this kind are fastened 
almost in front, but the plain moiré sashes 
are generally worn at the back. Bordered 
materials are to be much in favor, and 
they become very artistic in competent 
hands. Nearly all the new skirts are 
finished off with a deep band of trimming, 
either a border which belongs to the 
material, or a band of silk, cloth, or vel- 
vet run on to the edge and turned over. 
A tan-colored skirt will be bordered with 
a band of cream-colored cloth, whilst a 
black watered silk will be turned up with 
a band of white moiré. ; 
Navy-blue is to be one of the favorite 
colors during the winter, and it will be 
used in combination with black. The ap- 
plication of black moiré to navy-blue 
serge has been one of the principal 
novelties of the holiday season, the same 
trimming being used with equal success 
on cardinal, pale blue, and grass-green. 
Moiré has often been used with silk, but 
it has a novel effect upon woolen materials. 
























































WOMEN’S COSTUMES. 
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The moiré forms the border of the skirt, 
and is used for revers, cuffs, sash or waist- 
band, according to the fancy of the 
wearer. 

The out-door cloaks*will mostly be long 
and large, the exterior made of fancy 
woolen materials, the interior of silk. 
Shawl patterns will be popular for these 
cloaks, the old-fashioned pine-pattern in 
which our grandmothers delighted, only 
not insisted on with the painful accuracy 
of the unenlightened period. All the 
new patterns are beautifully soft, just a 
suggestion of pattern and no more. 
Wing sleeves appear in most of the cloaks, 
and a girdle of fancy cord is inserted at 
the side seams so as to define the shape of 
the waist. The tight-fitting jackets are 
colored, and braided with tinsel or silk. 
A reversible material has just been intro- 
duced which makes very effective jackets 
or Directoire coats. One side is fawn the 
other fancy check, so it is possible to geta 
good deal of variety of effect by means 
of double revers, an edge of the plaid 
showing below the self-color. 

Dresses trimmed with fur will be very 
fashionable later on, the most novel com- 
bination being grebe and terra-cotta. 
Otter will be popular in combination with 
grass-green cloth, a band of the fur edging 
the skirt, with the exception of the drapery 
at the back. Large velvet hats will take 
the place of the picturesque straw erec- 
tions of the summer, the most fashionable 
shape being the Pompadour, which has a 
shallow crown and wide brim, tilted back- 
ward by means of a coronet. 


DESCRIPTION OF WOMEN’S COs- 
TUMES. 


UR first model is of striped watercress- 
green faille with overskirt and vest of 
reseda peau de soie. The trimming con- 
sists of buttons both on overdress and 
waist. 

The second toilette is fine twilled costume 
cloth in the new terra-cotta—a very red 
shade—likely to be exceedingly fashion- 
able this winter, with yoke and panels of 
black velvet, side-piece braided in black. 

The third costume is a simple house 
dress of striped material with plain over- 
dress and vest. The ribbon is brought 


from the shoulder seam and fastened at 
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the belt. Another ribbon is fastened jy 
the under-arm seams and tied in a bowip 
front. 

The fourth sketch gives a charming 
house dress, also of striped goods, with 
revers and underskirt of plain material, 

The fifth costume is in “ Directoire” 
style. This is of Campagna-brown striped 
faille and moiré, with a front and folded 
vest of dark, tan-colored faille. Flat 
braiding or embroidery ornament the vest, 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


| Oe URE 2 shows smocked frock in 
white cashmere with plaid skirt and 
sash. 

The sailor suit (fig. 5) is made of woolen 
striped blue and white material. The skirt 
is plaited and sewed on to asleeveless vest. 

The blouse is simply the width of the 
serge, back and front, all in one piece. A 
slit is cut down the front, as shown in the 
sketch, the edges turned under and backed 
with serge. Pieces are put in the shoul- 
ders like those inserted in a nightshirt, to 
give spring, as it is called; a collar of 
serge is made and fixed to the blouse, and 
another may be worn over, made of blue 
drill and braided with Dutch tape. The 
sleeves are half the width of the serge, 
with square pieces underneath, like a 
shirt sleeve. They are put into a narrow 
cuff, which is also trimmed with braid like 
the skirt. Avsailor scarf is worn, made of 
half a square of black silk, tied with rib- 
bons, stitched on the blouse. 

The child of eleven years, who holds a 
stick in her right hand, wears a useful 
frock, made of heather mixture and black 
velvet, in the “‘ Princess” style, all in one 
piece. It fastens down the back, where 
the black velvet is carried out in a yoke 
and the bodice continues in material until 
below the waist, where a slight pouff of the 
material is brought up and hooked over 
the last button of the bodice so that 20 
opening is visible. The front, as will be 
seen, is V-shaped, with a little fullness from 
each shoulder, which is carried on in the 
small plaits below the ribbon bow ané 
ends. Watered silk black ribbon four 
inches in width is employed and is tied 
also at the back where it mingles with the 
back pouffing. It is a very simple design, 
but extremely suitable for school-girls’ 
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wear, as it is at the same time dressy and 
comfortable. 

The little cloaks do not need much ex- 
planation. No. 1 has a cape brought up 


to the waist at the back with rosettes of 


material. Made in red reefer cloth, this 


pattern is warm and cozy, especially if 


sleeves are added instead of the arm slits 
usually provided. Flots of black ribbon 
add style to the cloak, and a little, white- 
felt hat, trimmed with black velvet and 
red wings, completes a pretty out-of-door 
costume. 

Number 4 is long and straight. It is 
made in blue cloth, pinked out at the 
edges, with protruding bands of tan cloth, 
also pinked. The wings are lined with 
blue silk shot with tan ; the skirt is plaited 
over the back, just below the waist. As 
felt is so much to be worn, a little, dark- 
blue hat in this substance, with tan rib- 
bons, would look well and stylish. 





Many black bonnets are made with 
beaded fronts, which are very becoming, 
‘and answer for making up again and 
again, if required, for they always look 
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well and set off the lace and ribbon to the 
best advantage. Small patterned by. 
cades with many colors in them havyeg 
very quiet effect, and are much used for 
bonnets, with one or two “pen”’ feathers 
in them, which are never prettier thap 
when they come from the domestic duck 
goose, or turkey. These feathers never 
get out of order, and those who pluck 
their own poultry always have a supply of 
them. ‘ 

A very nice way of renovating a bodice 
or rather of hiding its weaknesses, is to open 
the back seam and insert two pieces of 
soft material, silk, nun’s cloth, or, in the 
case of a black dress, lace or net. The ends 
should be gathered and fastened to the 
edges of the fabric so that when the centre 
seam is sewn up again they meet in a“V” 
shape. When the bodice is on, these pieces 
are brought over the shoulders, crossed 
fichu-fashion in front, and then, the skirt 
being put on afterward, all should be made 
“taut” and tidy by a waistband. This 
contrivance conceals shiny places on the 
back, dusty ones on the shoulders, and 
shabby ones quite in the front. 





EGINNING with the fifty-ninth vol- 
ume, the first number of which is 
that for January, 1889, the publishers have 
decided to reduce the annual subscription 
to one dollar and fifty cents a year. 

This means simply that we wish to ob- 
tain a larger list of subscribers and read- 
ers than we have had. There is no such 
way to reach great numbers of people as 
to make the cost small. The reason is 
plain: many more people can spend 
small sums than large ones. There are 
numberless people who would read this 
Magazine if we could publish it at a low 
enough price—people who would be ben- 
efited in every way by having the clean, 
useful reading of the “Homer” coming to 
them every month. 


PUBLISHERS. 













All of these people we cz; not possibly 
reach, because printers, paper, help, and 
other expenses prevent us lowering the 
price sufficiently to put the Magazine in 
everybody’s hands. We shall try, how- 
ever, to put the Magazine in some of these 
families, and it is for this reason that we 
have determined to make the price of the 
yearly subscription one dollar and fifty 
cents a year from the Ist of January. 
Substantially the “Homer” MaGazine 
of 1889 will be the same as heretofore, the 
few changes that we purpose to make be- 
ing in the nature of improvements, al- 
though the result may be a sufficient sav- 
ing to us to pay for the reduction in the 
price from two dollars to one dollar and 
fifty cents a year. 





PUBLISHERS. 


First. We purpose to use paper a trifle 
thinner, which will enable our readers to 
pind the twelve numbers in one volume 
instead of in two, as has been necessary 
during the last few years. There are a 
good many readers who, we find, prefer to 
have a year’s numbers in one volume. 
This is a gain to readers, as they will have 
to pay for but one binding, anda gain to 
us, as lighter paper is not so expensive. 

Second. In the effort to make the 
“Home” an all-round Ladies’ Magazine 
we shall allot a larger number of pages to 
Dress. This important topic we purpose 
to treat in a different way from the so- 
ealled Fashion Journals. In them are 
endless illustrations of ball-room, coaching, 
party, yachting, and similar costumes, 
which we do not believe is of the least use 
to the largest part of the readers of those 
journals. To the readers of the “ Homr” 
we do not believe that such dresses are in 
the least attractive: what plain, sensi- 


ble people want with costumes suitable to 
French ball-rooms or English race-courses 
js beyond the comprehension of the editor. 
What we purpose to do is to print each 

onth some well-selected illustrations of 


omen’s dress that shall be useful to the 
great number of our readers for every- 
ay use. The dresses for ordinary street 
nd home wear are the ones that interest 
most people of moderate circumstances, 
and it is precisely these people to whom 
we wish to be of service. Rich people 
have plenty of resources and can help 
themselves out of a large variety. Those 
whose circumstances are very limited, 
have only necessity to face, and cannot 
be concerned with anything but to do 
the best they can for the time in a hard, 
grinding struggle for existence. Neither 
of these classes can we help much. But 
the bulk of our readersare far from aftlu- 
ence, and, we hope, equally far from actual 
poverty. A useful suggestion and a neat 
illustration for the occasional new gown, 
whether for Mamma or the young miss 
who seems to need changes rather more 
than Mamma herself, cannot fail to be 
helpful at any season, particularly if the 
suggestion happens to embody the styles 
that are worn by people of good taste in 
the places that are recognized as centres 
of taste. . 

It is not our intention to fill up a cer- 
tain number of pages every month with 
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pictures of dresses, but we shall put in a 
greater or smaller number as the time of 
year seems to require. In all respecte 
similarly to the way in which we have 
made up the Magazine for the last three 
months of the present year. 

Third. We propose more than ever ts 
makeeverything in the varied departments 
useful, practical, and of eagy accomplish- 
ment by people who have not had the advau- 
tage of any special training. Many of 
our readers have written to us of the bene- 
tit they have received through the plainly 
expressed suggestions in the “Homer” as 
to housekeeping, ete., and we know that 
the saving that may be effected by some 
of these useful hints are worth more in s. 
year than several subscriptions would 
cost. This end we have constantly in 
view, and we aim to have every working 
housekeeper find that she saves money, and 
has beside a plenty of diverting readinz 
by her annual subscription to the “ Home’ 
MAGAZINE. 

As to the literature of the coming vol- 
ume we need say little, as those who know 
what Artuur’s “Home” MaGazine has 
been for many years past under its pres- 
ent editor’s direct charge will know what 
to expect for the future. There will be 
no change whatever in respect of stories, 
save that if we can obtain any better ones 
we shall use them, although we do not be 
lieve there is as good a collection of 
stories, particularly of short stories, in 
any magazine published in this country 
as there is in the last few volumes of the 
“Home” MAGAZINE. 

There is little more to say to our read- 
ers as to the volume for 1889. Below is 
a list of club rates, which are very liberal 
if the large return made for the money 
is considered. All of our patrons should 
remember that when they have a volume 
of the Home MaGazinE bound, they have 
an entertaining, handsome book for the 
table or library. All advertisements may 
be stripped off by the binder, and the 
pages then show clear reading matter. 
free from the disfigurement of advertise- 
ments such as deface the pages of all pub- 
lications whose subscription charges are 
almost nominal. 

The publishers have stopped sending 
sample copies free to any applicant. We 
have good reason for thinking this privi- 
lege has been abused by thoughtless or 





designing people, and we shall not fur- 
nish free samples any more. 

Those who wish sample copies can have 
old extra numbers by inclosing five cents, 
xy one copy of a current number for ten 
sents, and this cost may be deducted from 
a subsequent subscription, or from cost of 
a club. This should be liberal enough, we 
think, to satisfy reasonable people, and it 
will prevent the impositions that have 
been practiced in the past by people who 
have written for sample copies at different 
times, in different names, and from several 
post offices, etc. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1889. 


Two copies free by post, $2.90 
Four copies and one iii sub- 
scription to agent, ° 
Six copies ‘and one year's 
scription to agent, .. . : $8.25 
Intermediate numbers, as three and 
five, at the rates for the smaller numbers 
as two and four respectively. 
Agents who can make up larger clubs 


.» Je 
s sub- 


than these, should write specially for inf 
mation. 

Payment should be made in _post-of 
money orders or notes; registered letim 
or drafts on New York or Philadelp 
Make these payable to T. S. Arthur 
Son, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


TO CLUB-GETTERS. 


NY of our last year’s club-m 
I who have not received the spegm 
circular for this season, should write fm 
one immediately. 

We desire to impress upon club-ager ; 
the importance of obtaining half-ye 
or quarterly subscriptions, “from pe | 
who are either not ready to subscribe, op 
who are uncertain as to whether th 
want the Magazine. The price for 
half-year is seventy-five cents, and for 
quarter forty cents. 

A good many permanent reader 
are gained, by agents who write for chord 
subscriptions when they cannot get thei 
friends in for the whole year 


(rox se) 
itary, 





